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PREFACE 


Education is rightly regarded as the key to national prosperity 
and welfare, and is one of the most important forms of national in- 
vestment. The skill that it generates is not only highly valued by 
the society but is indispensable for various occupations. It is, therc- 
fore, not surprising that there has been an ever-spiralling rise in 
the demand for higher education all over the world. In a develop- 
ing country like India with other areas like basic industries, trans- 
port and defence claiming larger proportion of investment, the 
resources available for higher education, though vastly larger than 
what were spent in the past, are inadequate to meet the growing 
demand for it. Faced with the problem of limited resources, it 
is essential that whatever is available for higher education is fully 
utilized. Every student is a cost to the exchequer for which the 
tax-payer has ultimately to foot the bill. If the student fails or is 
unable to achieve adequate grades, it means that the meagre re- 
sources of the country have been wasted. Failure in education is 
costly. It is more so in a developing country with very limited 
funds at its disposal. Therefore, an effort to unravel and under- 
stand the factors that underlie the success or failure of students in 
education does not simply amount to an academic exercise. It 
has its practical bearing in the sense that it makes possible the pro- 
per and full utilisation of meagre resources of the country. A 
scientific analysis of such factors suggests ameliorative measures 
which would ensure maximum academic achievement for the lar- 
gest possible number. 


Studies of this nature have been numerous in the West. In 
our country, however, not many investigations into this very im- 
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portant problem kave been conducted. Moreover, intellectual 
factors in academic attainment of the pupil | ave been generally 
emphasized. The importance of other areas are gradually being 
realised and scientists are now generally agreed that besides the 
intellectual equipment of the student, the relatively unknown areas 
of personality and motivation hold the key to the problem of stud- 
ent success ard failure in education. The present investigation 
has been designed to throw light on some of the ron-intellectual 
variables in student’s success and failure in university education. 


The study was made possible by a grant received from the Nat- 
ional Council of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi. 
It was begun in August, 1963, and the collection of the data 
and the major portion of analysis were completed within a 
year. Student-unrest and the closure of the University in 
September 1963 interrupted the work for about six weeks, 
and created many difficult problems in getting the required sam- 
ple. The original plan was to study a larger sample of successful 
and unsuccessful students. But the closure of the University fol- 
lowing the student disturbances made it difficult to obtain sub- 
jects for the administration of tests. Afier the reopening of the 
University, the study was carried on at a rapid pace but the exa- 
minations drew very near and it became increasingly difficult 
to get students as subjects. As such we had to be contented with 
the sample that we have been able to study. 


In this investigation, a large number of persons co-operated and 
gave their valuable time. To begin with, I must thank, all the 
students who readily subjected themselves to many hours of test- 
ing and interviewing. Without their co-operation, this study 
would not have been possible. Morcover, more than a hundred 
teachers spared their valuable time to give their views on the 
qualities considered vital for students’ success and failure. The 
author expresses his thanks to all of them. 5 : 


Many of my colleagues helped in this investigation; some of 
them regularly and others whenever they could find a little ime 
In particular, I am thankful to Dr. Pramod Kumar, Dr. R. 
Misra and Sri R.C. Tripathi, all lecturers in the Department, 
for their valuable assistance in the analysis of data. As Rescarch 
Assistants, Kumari Uma Sapru, Sri Subedar Singh and Sri Shan- 
kar Prasad Srivastava worked with untiring patience and zeal. 
But for their co-operation and hard work, it would not have been 
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possible to complete the study. Towards the end of the investi- 
gation, Sri E.S.K. Ghosh joincd as a Research Assistant and he 
greatly helped me in the writing of some of the chapters and also 
in the preparation of detailed case reports. I can even say that 
as far as hese portions of the report go, they bear indelible mark 
of his thinking. In many senses, this work has been a truly coo- 
perative endeavour. Though the writing of the report has al- 
most wholly been done by me, in the work of analysis, all the per- 
sons mentioned above and many others have rendered valu- 
able assistance. In the preparation of some diagrams and tables, 
Kumari Meera Rani, a Research Scholar in the Department, has 
rendered considerable assistance. I thank all of them for their 
valuable co-operation. Sri G.N. Bhattacharya and Sri B.A. 
Malik helped in the prepararon of the draft and the typing 
of the report. I thank both these persons for their assistance an 
their patience with which they readily deciphered my hand- 
writing. 

_ Lastly, the author expresses his grateful thanks to the Na- 
tional Council of Educational Research and Training, New 
Delhi, for the generous grant which has made_ this study 
possible. While the Project was financed by the N.C.E.R.T., 
it is in no way responsible for the findings and the conclusions 
drawn in the study. ; 


DURGANAND SINHA 


Department of Psychology, 
University of Allahabad, 
ALLAHABAD. 

15th June, 1965. 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVERS AND NON -ACHIEVERS 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


1: Importance of Higher Education. Education plays a vital 
role in the building of society. Modern societies cannot achieve their 
aims of economic growth and higher cultural standards without 
making the most of the talents of their citizens. Higher educa- 
tion is undoubtedly the principal means of developing talents in 
the individuals. In a developing economy like India, the role of 
education is of signal importance in the building of the nation. If 
democratic government and democratic way of life are to func- 
tion properly and succeed, education must be spread among all 
citizens. Proper development and maintenance of high-level 
administration, leadership and scientific and technological growth 
require men with good education. In fact, in the resolution (July 
14, 1964) which has led to the appointment of the Education Com- 
mission under Dr. D.S. Kothari, Chairman, University Grants 
Commission, it is stated that the Government of India, ever since 
the attainment of independence, have given considerable atten- 
tion to the development of a national .system of education rooted 
in the basic values and the cherished traditions of the Indian na- 
tion and suited to the needs and aspirations of a modern society. 
The Government of India are convinced that education is the key 
to national prosperity and welfare, and that no investment is li- 
kely to yield greater returns than the investment in human resour- 
ces of which the most important component is education. In 
fact, in the famous report of Lord Robbins on “HIGHER EDU- 
CATION” in Great Britain (Report, 1963), it is clearly “stated 
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that higher education is one of the most important forms of nation- 
al investment. It is asserted that “judged solely by the test of 
future productivity, the community that neglects education is as 
imprudent as a community that neglects material accumulation.” 
It is the consideration of this fact that has led to the invention of 
the very apt phrase "human capital". Higher education holds 
the key to the formation of “human capital". 

Looking at the diverse needs of a complex modern society, 
higher education has a special place in it. In this respect, uni- 
versities are perhaps the greatest assets of a nation, and university 
education is not only a privilege of the few but it should be the ne- 
cessity of the many. It is through university education that the 
leaders of a society in administration, industry, government and 
various other spheres come. Universities also serve to foster know- 
ledge and international understanding. The famous Indian Uni- 
versities Commission (1949) under Dr S. Radhakrishnan, has con- 
tended that universities must provide leadership not only in poli- 
tics and administration but also in various professions, industry 
and the community. There has been, as a consequence, tremen- 
dous expansion in the demand for education all over the world. 
Even in our country, an ‘explosion’ has occurred in the sphere o1 
higher education. The reason is not far to seek. It is rightly 
asserted in the Lord Robbins’ report that “the numbers who are 
capable of benefiting from higher education are a function not only 
of heredity but also of a host of other influences varying with 
standards of educational provision, family income and atti- 
tudes and the education received by previous generations.” 
With the recent growth in national prosperity, improved educa- 
tional standards among parents and greater spread of primary and 
secondary education, it is but natural that increasing number of 
persons are seeking admission to institutions of higher learning. 
The skill resulting from it is highly valued by the society. The 
social esteem in which higher education is held is also on the rise. 
Taking all these factors and a few others, there is not a whit o 
chance that demand for higher education will decline in recent 
years. If at all, the demand will continue to grow and probably 
at a faster rate. A few figures quoted below will give us an idea 
of the ‘explosion’ that has taken place in higher education in our - 
country at all levels since the independence. In a span of hardly 
twelve years, the total number of recognised educational institu 
tions in the country has risen from 2,18,171 in 1946-47 to 4,13, 
656 in 1958-59, and in 1963-64, there were 5,68,842 institutions” 
for boys and 1,922,544 for girls, i.e., a totalof 6,91,386 rcognised 
imstitutions all over the country. The number bas more than 


.trebled in less than twenty years. 
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As regards the expenditure on education, it is still compara- 
tively low in terms of money spent over defence, development and 
other essential requirements of the country. Still the expendi- 
ture on education has also risen by many times. The total ex- 
penditure on higher education in India in 1950-51 was Rs. 114.49 
crores. This kad gone up to Rs. 600 crores in the year 1965-66, 
indicating an average annual rate of growth of 11.7 per cent. 
The total outlay on education proposed in the draft for the 
Fourth Five Year Plan is Rs. 1,300 crores. The financial alloca- 
tion for University education alone has also shown a similar 
rise, being placed at 75 crores for the Third Five Year Plan as ag- 
ainst 44 crores for the Second and 15 for the First Five Year Plan. 
During the Third Plan, allotment for the development of univer- 
sity education alone, exclusive of engineering and technology, pla- 
ced at the disposal of the University Grants Commission was 37 
crores. The development grants made to the universities during 
the Third Five Year Plan were Rs. 6.93 crores in 1961-62, Rs. 6.99 
crores in 1962-63, Rs. 7.60 crores in 1963-64, Rs. 8.00 crores in 
1964-65, and Rs. 10.90 croresin 1965-66. The growing volume of ex- 
penditure as reflected in the grants released by the U.G.C. indicates 
a rising tempo of development in the field of higher education. 


The figure for enrolment to recognized educational institu- 
tions has also gone up manyfold. It has risen from 1,82,46,784 in 
1966-67 to 4,14,26,749 in 1958-59 and has reached the figure of 
6,15,31,194 in the year 1963-64. "Though the educational deve- 
lopment is shared at all levels, the expansion has probably been 
most rapid in the sphere of higher education. The total number 
of universities has increased from 19 in 1946-47 to 46 in 1960-61, 
55 in 1962-63 and at tke present time, there are 70 universities func- 
tioning and a few more are in the process of establishment. Be- 
sides, 18 institutions of higher learning with university status have 
been established. The entrance to the universities has been show- 
ing a rapid increase. The enrolment in 1951 was over 5 lacs, 8 
lacs in 1956 and 11.5 lacs in1961. The enrolment figure for uni- 
versities and colleges in 1962-63 has been 12,72,666 which shows 
an increase of 10.15 per cent, i.e., 1,17,266 over admissions in the 
previous year. The total number in 1954-55 was 6,51,479. This 
indicates that the enrolment of students had doubled over a period 
of eight years (University Grants Commission Report, 1962-63). 
The total enrolment in universities and colleges in 1966-67 was 
19,49,019 indicating a more rapid rate of increase. The trend 
shows no signs of abating. There is, therefore, a steady and rapid 
rise in the enrolment in universities which reflects the growing 
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demand for higher education in our country. Similar trends 
are visible in the admissions to professional and special courses. 


2. Problem of Failure and Wastage. In spite of the rapid 
expansion in higher education, it is still denied to a large proportion 
of people who are capable of it. Moreover, in a country which is 
under-developed and on its path of all-round development and 
expansion, it is necessary that its resources are utilised to the full- 
est extent and with the least wastage, failure and under-achieve- 
ment. Apart from the human cost of failures and under-achieve- 
ment, if a considerable number of people do not benefit fully from 
higher education and their achievements are poor, it is obvious 
that full utilisation of the meagre resources is not taking place. 
As such, it is the responsibility of everyone concerned with higher 
education to prevent wastage and ensure proper achievement 
on the part of students. The complete figures for failures, wast- 
age or under-achievement from different institutions in India 
are not available to the author. It is stated that in Indian Uni- 
versity examinations, the failure rates are very high, often excee- 
ding sixty per cent. Therefore, the problems of wastage and 
stagnation in universities and colleges have acquired alarming 
dimensions. The total number of boys who appeared at various 
examinations of the Indian Universities in 1958-59 was 1,20,407 
and that of girls 28,368. The number of candidates who passed 
out was 50.8 and 57.6 per cent respectively (Education in India, 
1958-59). In other words, one in every two boys had failed, and 
among the girls, failure was almost 43 per cent. 

The figures collected in the institution where the present study 
has been conducted are disturbing and indicate high propor- 
tion of wastage, i.e., wastage in the form of failure and under-achie- 
vement that is taking place year after year. This is specially 
disturbing because Allahabad University has a high reputation 
in the country as a centre of learning and scholarship, and it is 
said that some of the best students from the State of Uttar Pradesh, 
and a few from other States as well flock to Allahabad. The re- 
levant figures are given in Table 1. The figures for failure is 
high, particularly so in the science faculty. The higher per- 
centage of failure in the science is a matter of special concern be- 
‘cause compared with other faculties, the science faculty tend 
to attract a very high proportion of good students. 

Because of the process of weeding and other factors, the pro- 
portion of failures, compared to that obtaining amongst the un- 
dergraduates, is much lower at the masters level. Even there, 
on the’ average one student in every ten is unable to. obtain. hi 
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Table 1 


Academic Achievement of Undergraduate Students 
(Annual Examination only) 


Examination Year Number Number Percentage 
appeared" passed" of failure 
B.A: Part II 1962-63 1,837 1,225 33.8 
1963-64 1,716 1,232 28.68 
Bsc. Part II — 1962-63 596 340 42.96 
1963-64 628 402 35.99 
B. Com. Part II 1962-63 232 190 18.1 
1963-64 188 153 15.00 


( "The number includes ex-students and students of 
associated. colleges) 


Table 2 


Academic Achievement of Postgraduate Students 


Examination Year Number Number Percent- 
appeared passed age of 

- failure 

M.A. Final 1962-63 716 620 13.4 
1963-64 629 582 7.48 

M.Sc. Final 1962-63 234 188 19.66 ` 

1963-64 198 eos 17.68 

M.Com. Final 1962-63 90 S200: 8.89 


1963-64 83 81 OA 


- 
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degree. It may be added that the actual figures for failure and 
wastage both at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels are 
higher because of detention and drop-out at the first year level. 
In Table 2, the overall academic achievement of the postgra 
duate students in various faculties is presented. The percentage 
of failuce in the sciences is again high. 


The unsuccessful group is constituted by not simply the actua 
cases of failure at the undergraduate and postgraduate stages. 
There are also a sizable proportion of underachievers among the 
successful candidates. They constitute those unfortunate stu- 
dents who have been placed in the third division. Their number 
is large in all cases excepting in the subjects of the science faculty. 
In Table 3, figures for the proportion of students obtaining various 
divisions are given. It is obvious that as large as fifty-six per 
cent of successful students in B.A., more than half in B.Sc., and 
almost three fourths in B.Com. only manage to obtain the lowest 
division. At the postgraduate level, about half in the Arts sub- 
jects, almost one-fifth in the sciences, and over four in every ten 
in Commerce and Economics get placed in the third class. More- 
over, excepting in the science subjects, the number of those who 
manage to get a first class, i.e., the true high achievers, is ex- 
tremely small. The figure is well below 8 per cent in Arts and 
Commerce faculties; and for B.A. and B.Com., it hardly exceeds 
one per cent mark. 


The simple analysis of examination figures for the last two 
years is revealing. The number of highly successful students passing 
in first division is extremely small, especially in Arts and Com- 
merce faculties. On the other hand, excepting in the science 
faculty, those who have attained very low marks and barely scra- 
ped to get a third class happen to constitute the majority of the 
successful in various examinations of the University. This indi- 
cates that cven in an institution of higher learning which has high 
prestige, and which tends to attract students of relatively superior 
merit, failure or wastage is considerable, and “high achievement" 
is small. If among the under-achievers, the class of drop-outs 
and failures at the first year level are included, the position is cer- 
tainly disturbing and a matter of grave concern. 


There is, however, a relative lack of definitive studies in our 
"country which aim at analysing the factors associated with suc- 
cess or failure in education. It may be useful here to refer to one 
such investigation on wastage and stagnation conducted by 
Kamat and Deshmukh (1963). 
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' Table 3 


Distribution of Successful Students Division-wise 


Examination Year Division Total 
First Second Third Passed 
1962-63 23 520 682 1,225 
E (1.89%) (42.4491) (55.67%) 
A. rar 
1963-64 13 521 698 1,232 
(1.05%) (42.30%) (56.60%) 
^ 1962-63 13 131 178 340 
tigna (9.13%) (38.52%) (52.35%) 
.sc. Part 
1963-64 31 151 220 402 
(7.70%) (37.60%) (54.70%) 
1962-63 1 46 143 190 
um. (0.52%) (24.22%) (75.26%) 
. Com. Part 
1963-64 9 40 111 153 
(1.31%) 26.14%) (72.55%) 
er 1962-63 27 305 288 620 
(4.35%) (49.20%) (46.45%) 
M.A. Final 
1963-64 39 2 306 582 
(6.70%) (40.72%) (52.58%) 
7 1962-63 38 96 54188 
(20.21%) (51.06%) (28.73%) 
M.Sc. Final 
1963-64 48 85 30 163 
(29.45%) (52.15%) (18.40%) 
ate 1962-63 4 4 37 82 
; (4.87%) (50%) (45.13%) 
M. Com. Fina 
1963-64 34 81 


7 40 
(8.64%) (49.38%) (41.98%) —, 
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The study covers a three-year period, and analyses the ca- 
reers of all freshers of Fergusson College, Poona, who joined in 
the first year class in Arts or Science in 1949, 1950 and 1951. The 
careers of these students were followed until they passed out after 
taking B.A. or B.Sc., or left the college to join some other college, 
course or university, or simply dropped out. 

Estimating wastage as those who joined college but did not 
obtain the degree due to some reason or other, the wastage fig- 
ures for Arts students were approximately 44.8 per cent and for 
the Science students approximately 38.3 per cent. Analysing 
these figures, they found that wastage increased with advance in 
age at entry, Morcover, students with higher age at entry were 

erally those who were also retarded in school. Many of them 
nad rural background and belonged to the backward communi- 
ties or came from poorer social strata. Sex comparison showed 
that wastage or failure among men students was remarkably high- 
er than among women students, the wastage figures being 51 for 
men and 42 for women. Women students were also younger 
than men students. Analysing by caste divisions showed highest 
wastage figures for backward classes and lesser for advanced com- 
munities like Brahmins. With regard to guardian’s income, it 
was concluded that the higher the income of the guardian the 
better was the chance for the ward to complete the college 
education successfully. 

The second part of the study was concerned with the question 
of stagnation. Stagnation was defined as those students who 
completed the prescribed course but only after a delayed progress, 
i.e., they took a longer time to complete the course than the pres- 
cribed minimum period. Analysis of such cases revealed that 
the average period of completion was generally longer for higher 
age groups. Sex comparison indicated that the percentage of 
delayed progress was higher for men than for women in earlier 
stage. Bowe later on this pattern was reversed due to the 
effect of marriage. 

A review of the study made by Kamat and Deshmukh (1963) 
reveals that failure in college education is a significant problem 
and that it appears to bear definite association with certain speci- 
fic background factors of the students. Generally, in the univer- 
sities only those are admitted who are intellectually superior and 
have to their credit a more than average level of academic per- 
formance in the earlier courses. Everyone wants that only those 
are admitted who have a reasonably high chance of completing the 
course Within the stipulated period and with a reasonably 
high devel of attainment. Yet in spite of ‘selective’ admission 
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there are failures, ‘laggers’ and low achievers. The University 
Grants Commission has been concerned with the problem of high 
percentage of low achievers in the form of third divisioners espe- 
cially at the postgraduate level, and has suggested abolition of 
that class, more stringent admission policy, and allowing third divi- 
sioners to improve their division by taking the examination again. 
Due to the hardship faced by such low achievers in obtaining suitable 
jobs, and a kind of social stigma attached with it, the matter is of vital 
concern to all academicians. It is the duty of all those concerned 
with academic spheres to ensure high achievement in students 

and minimize the chances of under-achievement and failures. 


Viewed against the foregoing discussion, one wonders whether 
success or failure in scholastic achievement in the University is sole- 
ly dependent on the individval’s intellectual qualities and previous 
academic attainments. Nor is it just due to ‘luck’ or ‘chance’, 
as is often asserted. It is intimately related to certain qualities 
of the person and the conditions that surround his functioning. 


The problem of the present study can, therefore, be introduced 
as an attempt to analyse certain factors associated with success 
and failure in university education with special reference to some 
non-intellectual and personality factors. Since academic achie- 
vement, just as in any other vocation, depends on native endow- 
ments and a variety of acquired abilities and adjustments, it is 
reasonable to expect that a systematic study ofthe personality of 
those who have attained success or failure in university education 
and the associated background factors would be useful and help 
to throw light on factors that accelerate, aid or retard academic 
attainments. The present investigation has stressed the import- 
ance of certain motivational, personality and non-intellectual fac- 
tors in academic performance. While emphasizing these fac- 
tors, the importance of intellectual ability, earlier academic re- 

sults and schooling is in no way minimized. Basic intellectual 
“Capacities and scholastic aptitude are factors that to a large extent 
underlie academic attainments. The point of view adopted here 
is that in spite of these factors, large number of cases are encoun- 
tered of failures and under-achievement, and factors other than 
intellectual seem to loom large in them. The level of scholastic 
success or failure attained by the student is not only governed by 
his intellectual equipment. Tt is also a function of his personality, 
the way he is able to adjust himself. with his environment, and the 
drive and energy that he brings to bear upon his work. 


v 3. Towardsa Theoretical Perspective. It is asserted that apart 
from minimum academic requirements, the quality of scholastic per- 
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formance depends upon certain personality factors. The so- 
called tests of intelligence and aptitude touch only the peripheral 
qualities. Individuals for whom test results indicated a high pro- 
bability of achievement nevertheless failed. The answer to these 
difficulties lies in the realm of motivation, emotional adjustment 
and interpersonal relations. Thresher (1959) discussing the 
“Problem of College Admission” at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology puts the matter succinctly when he says, “It is sig- 
nificant, however, that students who drop out, either through 
formal disqualifications or of other reasons, do not lack in in- 
tellectual ability, nor do most of them lack adequate preparation. 
Their trouble stems rather from emotional problems which result 
in poor motivation. We know litle of the psychological forces 
that turn one student into a purposeful worker and another into 
an aimless drifter.” Referring to the problems of student selec- 
tion to engineering courses, Thresher has advocated a more per- 
sonality-oriented approach. “Tests are useful, in fact, and indis- 
pensable, aids to intellectual selection; but tests deal only with 
peripheral aspects of behaviour. The energy and drive that lead 
to great achievement have their root deep in the vital energies of . 
the soul. The last century in psychology has given us glimpses 
E this turbulent inner world but we are still far from understan- 
ing it." 


Stern, Stein and Bloom (1956) have remarked that *once the 
question of minimal intellectual competence has been resolved, 
critical importace would then be attached to such matters as the 
manner in which a student could get along with his class mates, 
the extent to which he is accepted or rejected and the significance 
which he attaches to such responses from others, the character of 
his relationship with his teachers, and the extent to which he might 
be free from sources of anxiety and concern which might interfere 
with his capacity to absorb and integrate the academic experiences 
being offered to him." i 


The attention to these non-intellectual factors of interpersonal 
relationship, and personality dynamics in performance are becom- 
ing increasingly evident. To quote from Garrett’s report (1949), 
“Although admirable progress has been made in discovering and 
attempting to measure the factors which contribute to scholastic suc- 
cess in college, all writers agree that there remains a unique un- 
measurable factor, or perhaps many factors, lost in the unpredict- 
sable intticacies~ of the human personality." Co-existent with 
this xecognition ofthe significance of personal motivational or non- 
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intellectual factors in achievement and performance, there. still 
tends to persist an over-reliance on intelligence and intellectual 
factors when studying scholastic achievement. At this stage, it 
may be useful to examine the role of intelligence in scholastic 
achievement in some detail. 


Inteliigence may be defined as the ability to adjust to the environ- 
ment or to learn from experience. Operationally speaking, in- 
telligence is the ability to succeed in school or college. This defi- 
nition would be justified by the fact that the criterion used in stand- 
ardising various intelligence tests has usually been the teachers’ 
ratings or the school placement and progres. A more ccmpre- 
hensive and perhaps appropriate description is given by Garrett 
(1949), that “Intelligence includes at least the abilities demanded 
in the solution of problems which required the comprehension and 
use of symbols.” 


Intelligence test scores have been found to be fairly good pre- 
dictors of success at high school and comparable levels. The 
: role, therefore, played by intelligence in scholastic achievement 
has been studied frequently. The courses of study seem to make 
varying demands on the intelligence of the student. In general, 
students in science and liberal arts seem to have the highest intcl- 
ligence scores as compared to those in commerce and trade courses 
(Super, 1949). Super also points out that there exists a relationship 
between intelligence and educational achievement, and found 
that the correlation between intelligence tests and grades was 
high. In case of high school courses the figures ranged from 
.30 to .80, and that for college from .20 to .70. The relation- 
ships were high enough to make them useful when studied in groups, 
but the margin oferror when working with an individual was great. 
He recommends due caution in test interpretation and giving them 
weightage in selection. Other indices like performance in the last 
examination, family education as indicator of what his intimate 
social group expects of him, personality adjustment and motivation 
have to be considered. As Super concluded, “None of these 
taken by itself is any more valid than the score of a good 
intelligence test, but taken together they yield better prediction 
than any single index." 


Stern, Stein and Bloom (1956)-have also expressed doubts 
about the validity of such tests at higher levels. Eysenck (1953), 
for example, points out that only a moderate degree of-accuracy, 
is to be expected out of the prediction based upon intelligence 


o 
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scales. This point is further illustrated by Garrett’s report (1949) 
of the summary of all the investigations on factors related to scho- 
lastic success in colleges of Arts, Science, and Teachers’ College. 
He concludes that, ‘‘...a closer correlation exists between intelli- 
gence and college grades in the students motivated by similar 
goals.” Motivation, it appears, provides the necessary direction 
of cffort. The effort which the given individual is capable of 
exerting, though closely related, is quite independent of intelli- 
gence. Pointing out the importance of motivation in achieve- 
ment, McClelland and others (1962) have suggested that the “peo- 
ple with high » Achievement score show evidence of better learning 
and performance...There is definite and statistically significant 
evidence for superior learning in high as compared with low 
n Achievement group." As reported by these authors the stu- 
dents with high achievement need tended to regard their acade- 
mic achievement as a challenge and thus became more ego-ori- 
ented attaining a maximum level of aspiration. While those 
with moderate or low achievement need were chiefly concerned 
with avoidance of failures and attained a minimal level of aspi- 
ration. Direction and intensity of motivation are, therefore, vital 
for any kind of analysis of factors associated with success and fail- 
ure in scholastic achievement. 


Muthayya studied certain personality correlates of high and 
low achievers in school. In his first study (Muthayya 1962), the 
two groups did not differ significantly either in intelligence or in 
the level of aspiration. In his second study (Muthayya, 1964), 
he studied the frustration reaction and achievement motive of 30 
high and 30 low achievers. Using the picture-frustration techni- 
que, he found extra-punitive and impunitive reactions more pre- 
dominant among high and low achievers respectively. The dif- 
ference was, however, significant only for the impunitive reaction. 
With regard to the type of reaction, obstacle dominance (O.D.) 
and need persistence (N.P.) were the characteristics of high achi- 
evers whereas ego defensive (E.D.) reaction was more predomi- 
nant among the low achievers. Using McClelland’s technique, 
he found the high achievers and low achievers to differ significant- 
ly in their need achievement scores. The high achievers had 
significantly higher achievement needs. 


Modern psychology tends to believe that intelligence is not 
completely independent of other aspects of personality. Anne 
Roe (1956) contends that “General intelligence is a function of 

the personality as a whole”, and that “other than strictly cog- 
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nitive aspects are involved.” University education is a com- 
plex behaviour situation requiring a variety of adjustments and 
abilities which cannot, therefore, be measured by tests designed 
for the purpose of measuring intellectual competence alone. In- 
formation about the level of intelligence of an individual is signi- 
ficant and helpful, but the predictive value of such tests should 
be carefully studied. Prediction of success or failure based solely 
on intelligence, previous achievement and aptitude testing 
has limitation in that it fails to discriminate properly in a small 
group of highly selected students. Misra’s study (1962) on en- 
gineering students in one of the premier technological institutes 
in the country has amply demonstrated the failure of a test of 
general ability to differentiate between high and low achieving 
students. Individuals for whom tests would have indicated high 
probability of success had failed. In any case, intelligence and 
aptitude tests should always be used as supplements rather than 
substitutes to methods assessing personal motivational abilities 
for predicting success or failure in scholastic achievement. 


4. Situational Variable. The history of testing movement in 
psychology clearly indicates that psychological prediction of success 
or failure is reasonably good for simple tasks. In complex situ- 
ations it has achieved only a limited degree of success. In this 
context, the comment made by Sinha (1960) is very appropriate: 
“the usual test of intelligence, aptitude and achievement are 
proving inadequate because very often the individual tested is 
sought to be viewed as sufficient in himself, and independent from 
inter-individual and social. factors. This neglect of the situation- 
al context in which the behaviours to be measured are embedded 
has made the predictions of success unreliable.” 


The situational context of individual’s functioning has to be 
carefully borne in mind. Many laboriously organised program- 
mes of selection have, therefore, failed because of lack of know- 
ledge or insufficient attention given to the situation in which the 
performance is to take place. Moreover, this is due to not only 
the inherent complexity of the situation, but tests and psycholo- 
gical procedures of screening have been employed without ade- 
quate analysis of roles of individuals in those complex situations 
and the transactional relationship between individual and his 
environment. Individuals affect and are affected by the environ- 
ment in which they live. They do not interact with their envi- 
ronment without changes occurring in both directiors. Thus, 
factors associated with success (or failure) can be environmental 
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and/or psychological. In each of these, there are conditions 
which aid or impede the functioning of individuals in any  pre- 
fession or context. For instance, individual's transactions in his 
early childhood or in later life with the environment may set up 
certain emotional-motivational barriers to success. "Therefore, 
in any investigation of success and failure in university students 
(or for that matter in any other profession), it is essential to under- 
stand both the characteristics of the individual actor as well as the 
situational forces that surround him and his functioning. It re- 
quires viewing the total personality as functioning in a particular 
sub-culture, i.e., factors in the past history, personality characteris- 
tics and intellectual and special. endowments that are likely to 
impede or help in his success in a particular sub-culture. 


5. The University as a Sub-Culture. Following Stein (1957), 
it can be said that a University, like any other social organisation, 
is a sub-culture or sub-system within a wider culture of ‘society. 
It has specific o isation of values, status relationships and re- 
wards through which it accomplishes its goals. Some of these 
are common with other educational institutions while it may also 
have some unique features. The constellation of these has its 
“attraction value" for individuals seeking admission. It may 
have “avoidance value” for others. Based on its selective ori- 
entation, it demands of the individual who gets placed in it a set 
of roles to be fulfilled. What exactly these are can be ascertained 
only after a careful study. It can, however, be suggested that 
a student has a number of roles which he is expected to fulfil and 
thereby satisfy the "significant others", which is the faculty. In 
the role of the student he is expected to keep abreast with the progress 
made in class, maintain a proper study habit, express himself oral- 
ly, in writing as well as graphically, and observe certain rules and 
maintain a proper code of conduct, for example, regularity in at- 
tendance and the like. In his academic or professional role, he is ex- 
pected to be acquainted properly with the field of his study, and 
with the development of his subject. The prescription of these 
two roles is largely codified in the syllabi of various subjects and 
the formal and informal conduct rules for the students. In ad- 
dition, there is yet another role which one has to learn through 

onal experience. Every institution expects certain level of 
relationship to be maintained with others in the class and on the 
campus.The student is expected to fulfil these social relation roles, 
some of which express themselves in extracurricular activities and 
other informal spheres outside the class room. These are merely 
some ef the possible roles which may. be expected of a university 
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student. The list of roles given above, however, is by no means 
complete or exhaustive. A careful analysis and determination 
of various student roles is essential. 


For an adequate definition of the institutional and other “pres- 
ses” that decide the roles of an individual, the teaching procedures 
as well as equipment that the student is expected to use, the con- 
tent of the subject-matter and the system of reward and punish- 
ment peculiar to the institution under study should be cons'dered. 
Stern, Stein and Bloom (1956) have analysed some of the insti- 
tutional “presses” in term of roles, practices and values. With- 
in an institution, there are values which people may assume, as 
well as practices determined by both tradition and purpose. Just 
as in business organisation there are roles and practices assigned 
to the typist, the accountant, the foreman and the executive, in 
an educational institution there are roles assigned to the student 
and the teacher. 


The teaching procedures used in an institution serve to de- 
fine the student-teacher roles, and have much to do with deter- 
mining the activities expected of both students and teachers, In 
a purely lecture situation the student has a relatively passive role of 
a recepient of information communicated by the teacher. A 
more active role is expected in a discussion session where there is 
cooperative attack on a problem. While in a practical class, act- 
ive participation in planning and execution as well as a degree 
of initiative are demanded. Thus, presses in the learning situa- 
tion encountered by the student would consist of the expectancies 
with regard to his participation, passivity, or active and sponta- 
piss participation in problems of discussion or of the practical 
class. 


Another institutional practice which helps to define the “press” 
is the materials which the student is expected to use. They 
would encompass textbooks as well as problem materials, primary 
sense data and demonstration. Materials may be required to 
be read and remembered or serve as a source of problem to 
be understood, analysed and evaluated. The former is consider- 
ed easier and congenial by students, while the latter is looked upon 
as more interesting and challenging to others. 


The content of the subject-matter represents another aspect 
of the “press” in learning situations. It is commonly felt that 
humanities and social sciences involve greater ambiguity and ab- 
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straction than is ordinarily true of more concrete, and clearly 
structured phenomena characteristic of the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences. Thus, the subject-matter may be viewed in terms 
of theoretical versus aal, value versus fact, or abstract versus 
concrete. 


In addition, cach institution has a system of rewards and pu- 
nishment which serves to define the “press” and are used to secure 
compliance with the institutional demands. These may be codi- 
fied or be quite subtle. Rewards may be formalised and well 
defined as by the grading ro Less easily defined ones are 
approval and disapproval of the students by both faculties and 
fellow students. 

The above aspects of educational situations act as "press" 
upon individual participants and exert an influence upon their 
behaviour in such a situation, A thorough analysis of the situa- 
tional “press” is, therefore, essential in a study of factors influ- 
encing success and failure in academic attainment. To quote 
Murphy (1947), “A study of situations that act upon persons should 
be at least as full and as systematic as is a study of the internal 
structures which respond to these situations." 


Based on the prescription of these roles, the faculty builds up 
certain expectancies. Formulation of the student roles normally 
serves as the basis for the judgment of the faculty. If the stud- 
ent is able to fulfil these roles (as judged by the faculty), he is 
considered as successful, or if he falls short of the expectancies, he 
is declared a failure. Successful fulfilment of these roles uires 
certain characteristics and attitudes in the individual. me 
of these qualities are intellectual while others have to deal with 
interpersonal relationships and the emotional and dynamic as- 
pects of the individual. Thus, as Stern, Stein and Bloom (1956) 
have suggested, a scientific study of factors associated with success 
would entail an analysis of the environmental “presses” and the 
roles prescribed, seen in their transactional relationship with the psy- 
chological characteristics of the individual who is expected to ful- 
fil these roles. 


A mere sociological analysis of roles and environmental press 
will not, however, be sufficient. The individualis not to be view- 
ed as a passive participant who becomes adapted to and mould- 
ed by externally imposed sets of circumstances. The emphasis 
has to*be a little more psychological, in that, personality and mo- 
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tivational factors associated with the enactment of social roles 
are stressed. The data on environmental “press”? would have 
to be translated into psychologically meaningful statements of 
social roles and role fulfilment in terms of needs or personality 
characteristics required for most effective functioning. Teach- 
ers’ image of successful and unsuccessful students in terms of 
personal, social and motivational qualities is likely to throw light 
on this question. 


In short, ideally the project requires an analysis of roles of the 
university student, the expectancies attached to him by the facul- 
ty, and sociological and psychological characteristics and des- 
criptions that are associated with the success or unsuccessful ful- 
filment of these roles by the student. Ultimately it should lead 
to the classification and elaboration of a personality model for 
the hypothetical individual capable of optimal role fulfilment, 
rather than mere discovery of empirical correlates to criterion 
performance. Apart from a search for material which would 
discriminate between established ‘highs’ and ‘lows’ in perform- 
ance, i.e., the high and low achieving students, an intensive study 
of their personality should be made to develop a hypothetical 
ai of a successful student, and those who have met with dif- 

culties. 


6. Review of Related Research. A brief review of some resear- 
ches is presented which have relevance to the problem of personality 
factors and motivation as associated with success and failure, high 
and low achievement in academic performance. There are a 
large number of studies that have stressed the importance of per- 
sonality and non-intellectual factors. Only a few of them have 
been reviewed here. A series of researches over a period of four 
years conducted at the University of Oklahoma (1952) showed 
that an over-achiever is characteristically more self-aware and 
willing to take responsibility. On the other hand, an under- 
achiever is guided by mutually contradictory motives and is not 
aware of their conflicting nature. The investigators concluded 
that intellectual variables can function effectively only when the 
personality function is properly integrated. Willot's (1953) study 
on. secondary school children revealed the importance of orienta- 
tion, family background, adaptation to studies and particularly 
the method of teaching on their academic success. Jenson (1958) 
observed that with certain exceptions there was a general tendency 
throughout the study for non-achievers of low scholastic ability 
to encounter more adjustment problems than other students with 
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whom they were pag eae The general trend was for gifted 
achievers to express themselves as having fewer adjustment pro- 
blems. 


Jamuar’s (1961) investigation conducted on the Indian set- 
ting attempted to observe the relationship between some person- 
ality variables and achievement, and tried to find out whether 
personality factors affected achievement independently of intel- 
ligence. His general conclusion was that achievement depended 
on personality adjustment of pupils. Among the different di- 
mensions of adjustment, home, emotional and social adjustment 
played a vital role. Introversion also seemed to be positively re- 
lated to achievement. Personality, adjustment and introversion 
were observed to be influencing academic achievement indepen- 
dently of intelligence. 


Eysenck (1953) has pointed to the importance of non-intel- 
lectual factors in achievement when he observes in his book ‘Uses 
and Abuses of Psychology", “It has been found that the success- 
ful student is persistent, emotionally stable, and has level of aspi- 
ration not far too removed from reality, the unsuccessful student 
of similar intelligence lacks persistence, is unstable and his levels 
of aspiration are unreasonably high or low.” 


Motivation as a construct has often been employed in studies 
which attempt to isolate non-cognitive correlates of academic 
achievement. For purposes of the present review, we shall con- 
sider all measures which purport to index academic aspirations, 
interests and persistence, to be measures of motivation, as well as 
the more conventional instruments for the measurement of moti- 
vation. 


Definiteness of vocational choice seems to be a factor in aca- 
demic performance. Investigators like Weitz, Clark and Jones 
(1955), Weigand (1953) and McQuary (1954) have reported the 
definiteness of vocational choice of the major field of study to be 
significantly related to over and under-achievement. In each of 
these studies, the overachieving group tended to have more de- 
finite plans than did their underachieving counterparts. Like 
Eysenck, Holland (1960) has found measures of persistence to 
be correlated significantly with college grades after a measure of 
ability was partialled out. Using a sample of approximately 
1000 National Merit Scholarship finalists, he reported a partial 
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correlation between his own measure of persistence and college 
grades to be .19 and .23 for males and females respectively. 


Several recent studies have used more conventional achieve- 
ment motivation measures. Mitchell (1961), using 131 female 
college students as subjects, performed a factor analysis of the in- 
ter-correlation of several measures of achievement motivation and 
residual grade-point average. The first factor loading was .74 
on this residual measure and was interpreted by Mitchell to be 
the factor most closely related to academic achievement moti- 
vation. Variables with loadings of 0.30 included: two self aspi- 
ration measures; the adjectives “hard-working”, “studious” and 
“motivated” (from an adjective check list), the statements “lived 
up to parents’ expectations”, "parents satisfied with grades”, 
“grades are important”, and “work hard in comparison with 
others”. Myers (1964) using an objective test of achievement 
motivation found the correlation with grade point average of 
high school students to be .50 and .48 for males and females res- 
pectively. This compares quite favourably with .51 found by 
McClelland et al (1953) using T.A.T. pictures. 


Yet another group of investigations have been concerned with 
study habits as correlates of achievement. Wren (1941), Borow 
(1947), and Holtzman, Brown and Farquhar (1954) have cons- 
tructed scales for determining study habits. These measures were 
constructed by item analytic methods using criterion groups con- 
sisting of high and low achieving students. Borow’s instrument 
yielded Six scale scores which he called curricular adjustment, 
maturity of goals and level of aspiration, personal efficiency, study 
skills and habits, mental health, and personal relations with fa- 
culty and associates. Each of these scores yielded significant 
correlations with college grades in a cross validational sample, 
and the composite score raised the correlation. between grades 


and an aptitude measure from .49 to .60 for women and from .30 
to .56 for men. 


Jamuar’s (1958) study on a sample of 200 college. students in- 
vestigated the differences in study habits of high achieving and 
low achieving college students. A significant correlation of .51 
(5.01) between study habits and achievement was obtained. 
In another investigation by the same author (Jamuar, 1962), 
some psychological factors underlying the study habits' of college 
students were considered. The results indicated that study habit 
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was related to scholastic achievement. Study habit was not de- 
pendent upon intelligence but it was an additional factor under- 
lying scholastic achievement. It was found to be related to ge- 
neral personality adjustment such as home, health, social and emo- 
tional adjustment. While it had no relationship to extraversion 
or introversion, it bore positive relationship with background 
factors like position in the family, father’s occupation, hobbies, 
and future vocational and educational plans of the students. It 
had an inverse relationship with such factors as age, membership 
of organisations outside college and sharing household duties. 


Finally, there have also been studies dealing with biographi- 
cal and personal background variables as possible correlates of 
academic achievement. Socio-economic variables (parent’s edu- 
cation and income, size of home, number of books in home and 
similar other factors) have been used in many studies as predic- 
tors of grades. These have generally indicated that such factors 
do relate to academic achievement (Coster, 1959). Very few 
investigators have, however, controlled intelligence in such stud- 
ies so that their conclusions are rendered doubtful. 


Skager and Terwilliger (1964) in their study of certain non- 
intellectual correlates of secondary school achievement attemp- 
ted to isolate biographical and attitudinal correlates after con- 
trolling the factor of aptitude. Results indicated the following 
attributes to be positively related to the criterion of achievement: 
high academic aspiration, plans to continue education beyond 
four years of college, a home and peer environment which encour- 
aged academic goals and general intellectual pursuits, and selt- 
initiated efforts of an intellectual nature 


While not minimising the importance of native capacity, Lord 
Robbins and his colleagues (Report, 1963) have emphasized the 
role of environmental advantages and disadvantages in academic 
performance of the student. Close association between a father’s 
level of occupation and the educational achievement of his 
children at. school has been observed. The association 
with parental occupation is, if anything, still closer where higher 
education is concerned. It was found that the proportion of young 
people, who entered full-time higher education was 45% for those 
whose fathers were in the ‘skilled manual occupations’ category. 
“The underlying reasons for this are complex, but differences 
of income and of the parents’ educational level and attitudes are 
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certainly among them. The link is even more marked for girls 
than for boys.” Economic circumstances of the home constitu- 
ted a very influential factor as also the educational background 
of the parents. The Report concludes that “the degree to which 
children experience an academic environment has a major influ- 
ence on whether they make the best of their talents.” Again, it 
is suggested that “the numbers who are capable of benefiting 
from higher education are a function not only of heredity but also 
of a host of other influences varying with standards of educational 
provisions, family incomes and attitudes and the education re- 
ceived by previous generation.” 


Jamuar (1963) related scholastic achievement with some re- 
levant background factors. He reports that younger- students 
(below 19 years) admitted in the Pre-University class achieved 
better than their older classmates; those students whose fathers? 
occupations were of non-routine character such as lawyer, doctor, 
professor achieved better than persons in routine occupations 
like cultivation, manual and semi-skilled labour. Moreover, 
students who possessed some hobbies were superior in scholastic 
achievement as compared with those who did not have a hobby. 


Before concluding this review, it may be relevant to refer to 
a few salient features of a study conducted upon sixty high and 
low achieving engineering students by Misra (Misra, 1962; Sinha 
and Misra, 1961a; 1961b; 1963). The main object of his study 
was to investigate whether and to what extent the non-intellectual 
and personality factors enabled one to discriminate between the 
high and low achievers in engineering education. A number of 
tests involving emotional balance (Pressy X-O test), extraver- 
sion-introversion, neurotic tendencies (Eysenck’s Twelve-Item 
Questionnaire), business judgment, intelligence, social adjust- 
ment, attitude towards teachers, anxiety (Sinha’s anxiety test) 
and concepts of the ideal figures were selected. A comprehensive 
personal data form including items on reasons for choice of the 
subject, ideal self image, fears, ambitions, wishes, self-esteem, hob- 
bies and interests, was also administered. Analysis was made 
of the “institutional expectancy" in the form of the qualities con- 
sidered desirable for engineering students and profession as con- 
ceived by forty teachers and thirty students of engineering. 


The study of “expectancy” established that the non-academic 
traits were considered as relevant to success as the academic traits, 
both by the faculty and by the students of engineering: Con- 
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siderable similarity was observed between the ratings of teachers 
and students regarding the desirability of various traits. Misra 
holds that such a consistency in ratings for academic success and 
professional success suggests that there is an influence of the institu- 
tional sub-culture on the evaluation of the relevance of various 
traits (Sinha and Misra, 1961a; 1961b; 1963). 


_ A comparison of the ideal self-ratings of these traits by the 
criterion groups of high and low achievers revealed that 16 traits, 
most of which were academic and personality traits, were consi- 
dered as relevant in different degrees by the two groups. Each 
of the 16 traits were considered more relevant to success by the high 
achiever group than by the low achiever group. The low achie- 
vers were found to be relatively vague in their concept of a good 
engineer. Significant difference between the two criterion groups in 
their formulation of ideal self-image suggested that the concept of 
the “ideal” and its clarity have considerable relationship to poor 
achievement. 


Analysis of the personal data revealed greater proportion of 
urban students in the high achiever group. The low achievers 
displayed greater vagueness in their concept of an “ideal” engi- 
neer. They also possessed significantly more fears classified as 
neurotic, though there was no difference as to the overall number of 
fears reported by the two groups. Leisure-time interests did not 
show any difference either in respect of the pattern or variety. 
Other personal variables failed to discriminate the two groups. 


Among the eight psychological tests administered, scores on 
neurosis, anxiety and emotional balance were found to be signi- 
ficantly different for the high and low achievers. The most dis- 
criminating index was the one on “neurosis” in which the low 
achievers scored significantly higher. Scores on the Progressive 
Matrices test for general ability failed to differentiate the low 
achievers from the high achievers. The former seemed to be 
“neurotically hampered.” Mista, thus concluded that  *the 
two striking features of the analyses of discrimination are (1) in- 
telligence test score does not discriminate the high and low achie- 
vers in engineering whereas (2) the scores of neurosis, emotional 
balance and anxiety do discriminate them.” . 


7. Objectives of the Present Study. The foregoing review 
has revealed the significance of certain personal, motivational and 
non-intellectual correlates of scholastic achievement. Drive level, 
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aspiration, general adjustment, and other personality and back- 
ground factors have all been found to be intimately associated 
with success or failure in academic achievement. The present 
research was planned for a similar-purpose to study on a fairly 
large sample of university students the role of certain psycholo- 
gical and personal factors in academic performance. The basic 
assumption was that if a test or a group of tests discriminated bet- 
ween groups of high and low achievers, the trait or the traits as 


measured by the tests could be legitimately regarded as signifi- ` 


cant factors associated with academic performance. 


A major consideration behind the present project was the re- 

lative lack of definitive studies of the problem in Indian setting. 
Wastage, stagnation, failure and under-achievements in Indian 
Universities are not problems which can be neglected for long. 
Apart from human aspect, there are evidences of improper utili- 
sation of our meagre resources. It is expected that a systematic 
analysis of factors associated with success or-failure at the univer- 
sity level would serve as a useful guide to ameliorative measures 
and thereby help in reducing the amount of wastage of man pow- 
er, and material resources. Secondly, most educational insti- 
tutions in our country rely entirely on students’ previous aca- 
demic attainments or performance in a particular test for making 
selections for admission. Hardly, if ever, motivational and per- 
sonality factors are given due consideration. A study of the pre- 
sent nature is likely to bring to light factors besides cognitive abi- 
lities that determine academic performance, and thereby bring 
about a necessary shift in emphasis in the selection procedure 
of students for higher education. The present study, it must be 
admitted, due to paucity of time and resources, does not cover 
the whole ground. Only a few personality variables as well as 
background factors have been investigated. But the results are 
highly suggestive, and it is hoped that they will stimulate more 
elaborate investigations in the field so that the gradual accumu- 
lation of findings would ultimately help in isolating the pattern 
of intellectual and dynamic variables that significantly govern 
the performance of students pursuing higher education. 


The study is characterised by two features. Firstly, the aver- 
age performance on various tests of high and low achievers have 
been compared and the differentials analysed. It is, however, 
realised that in comparing averages, a lot of points are missed 
and one does not discern the full individual. Therefore, the se- 
cond feature of the study has been an analysis of some cases of 
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high and low achievers. A selected group of such students has 
been taken and a detailed case report of each has been presented. This 
has helped the emergence of certain typical patterns and under- 
lying features of the personality which characterised the high and 
low achieving individuals. Taken together, these two analyses 
help to highlight some of the factors closely associated with aca- 
demic achievement. 


In the present study, success and failure has been taken in a 
rather special sense. Bearing in mind the enormous difficulties 
involved in defining such concepts a kind of an operational defi- 
nition was formulated in the context of students’ achievement 
in thé university examination. Thus, students whose academic 
perfomance had been of superior character in the form of obtain- 
ing high percentage of marks were taken as successful students. 
On the other hand, students who had failed in the previous 
examination and had obtained low division in their examination were 
considered as individuals who had failed in their academic attain- 
ments. It was found that instead of using the terms "success and 
failure”, high achievers and low achievers would be more appropriate 
expressions. Thus, the groups on which the present study was 
conducted were constituted by students who had passed in first divi- 
sion or had obtained high percentage of marks in the second di- 
vision, i.e., 58% or above (high achievers) in their last examination, 
and those who had failed or had obtained a third class or had just 
managed to get into the second division (i.e., marks below 47%) 
were considered as low achievers. There is considerable justi- 
fication in making such criterion groups. The distribution of 
success in examination divisionwise in the institution where the 
study was conducted showed that only a very small percentage 
in the university managed to obtain a first class. In order to get 
a fairly sizable sample of high achievers, it became necessary to 
include the top few students in the second division as well. Si- 
milarly, failures and third divisions were regarded as instances 
of under-achievement. 


A number of tests were utilised in the present study. The 
description is given in a subsequent chapter. Fürther it may be 
added here that these tests were selected to sample the intellec- 
tual capacity, drive-level as evidenced on an anxiety test, the 
adjustment of the student and the study habit. Besides, an ela- 
borate personal data form was used to ascertain relevant infor- 
mation on verious background factors. All these tests were given 
on a fairly large sample of high and low achievers. It was, how- 
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CHAPTER II 
SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


1. Background of the University. The investigation was con- 
ducted on a sample of students of the University of Allahabad. 
Before giving the details of the sample and procedure, it is 
essential to get acquainted with the background of the University. 


In the early days of the British education in Uttar" Pradesh, 
colleges were affiliated to Calcutta University when it started func- 
tioning in 1857. The demand for English education increased 
and new colleges were started at centres like Allahabad, Luck- 
now, Kanpur, Varanasi and Aligarh. In Allahabad, the Muir 
Central College founded in 1872 formed the nucleus of the Uni- 
versity which was started in 1887. Till 1902, Allahabad Uni- 
versity had 32 affiliated colleges which included three in Rajas- 
than, two in the Central India and one in the Central Provinces. 
With the establishment of universities at Banaras (1916), Aligarh 
(1920), Lucknow (1920) and Agra (1927), the University came 
to acquire the present pattern whereby its jurisdiction was con- 
fined to certain limits of Allahabad city itself. It became a uni- 
versity of the unitary, teaching and residential type with very li- 
mited enrolment and extremely high prestige attached to it. In 
the last three years, besides the four faculties of Arts, Science, 
Commerce and Law, Medical and Engineering Faculties have 
also been added. But these two institutions, due to their special 
characters given to them statutorily, enjoy a relatively indepen- 
dent existence from the University. Except for conducting the 
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examinations and having a few members of these faculties on va- 
rious academic bodies, the University has not been able to inte- 
grate them properly. In fact, they do not constitute the main 
stream of the Allahabad University. Therefore, in the present 
investigation, these two faculties have not been taken into account. 


A glance at certain figures of enrolment since its re-organisation 
in 1921 indicates a rapid growth in its student population (Table 


1). As the figures would indicate, the enrolment has almost 
doubled since the period immediately following the independence. 


Table 1 


Increase in the Number of Students 


(From Mootham Committee Report, 1953) 


Year Enrolment 
1922-23 846 
1927-28 1,279 
1932-33 1,689 
1937-38 2,118 
1942-43 2,495 
1947-48 3,897 
1959-53 6,195 


The present enrolment figure has remained slightly higher than 
that of the year 1952-53. The figures are 6,800 for 1961-62, 6,935 
for 1962-63 and 7,030 for 1963-64. In spite ofthe great increase 
in the number of students admitted, comparable expansion of 
physical facilities in the form of student residences, class rooms, 
laboratories and libraries has not taken place. There are six 
hostels (one being wholly for women students) maintained by the 
University. In addition, there are three college hostels and three 
hostels approved but not maintained by the University. The 
day-scholars reside with their parents and guardians, in private 
houses all over the city, and in a few delegacy lodges. Some of 
the day-scholars, for gaining facilities for games and social life, 
get themselves "attached" to the University hostels or college 
hostels. The maximum limit of these "attached students" is 
15% of the total in residence. Given in Table 2 are the total 
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enrolment fi for delegacy and hostels which indicate that 
hardly coy eg of the students reside in the hostels (Table 2). 


Table 2 


Residence of Students 
1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 


‘Delegacy enrolment 4,750 4,776 4,735 
Hostel enrolment 2,199 2,127 2,093 
Total 6,949 6903 6,828 


In the E nei of the University, the number of teachers, 
tempo ent, has been 256 during the ycar 1962- 
63 ind 278 in "1963-64. The overall di Ms ratio for 
these faculties happen to be 1:23 for the year 1962-63, and 1:24 
for 1963-64. In certain faculties, the ratio is much more favour- 
able. For example, in the Faculty of Science for the year 1963- 
64 it is 1:12, in the Commerce Faculty 1:23 and in the Arts Fa- 
culty 1:31. 


The University draws its students from all over the State of 
Uttar Pradesh and a small percentage from the other States as 
well, aney, it used to have a truly all-India character both 
in matters of staff and student enrolment. However, in recent 


- The University has maintained a high academic tradition and 
has excellent record so far as recruitment to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Indian Administrative and other all-India services are con- 
cerned. Lately, it is felt that the University has come down 
from its pristine and is recurrently subjected to problems 
of student unrest. lowever, the University still enjoys a place 
of high prestige and high status in the academic , 

2. The le. Performance at the last University examination 
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than a third of the low achievers were failures, about 51 per cent 


had secured only a third class, and about 16 per cent had just 
managed to scrape into the second class (Table 4). 


Table 3 


Number of High Achievers within Different Divisions (Score-Limits) 
High First Division First Division Very High Second 


(Above 75%) (60 %to74-%) (589/1059 %) 
High f 5 93 87 
Achievers % — 2.70 50.27 47.08 

Table 4 


Number of Low Achievers within Different 
Divisions (Score-Limits) 


Fail Low Third Third Low Second 
(Below 33%) ^ Division Division Division 
(33 %to39%) (40 %to45%) (45 %to47 %) 
Low f 63 49 48 30 
Achievers % 33.16 25.79 25.26 15.79 


ee eee a 


Selecting the high and low achiever groups on the basis of the 
performance of a single examination was not an ideal procedure 
in view of the proverbial unreliability of university examinations. 
However, there are certain mitigating factors. Firstly, question 
of reliability is especially pertinent with regard to examination 
in a single subject. In the present instance, it was not the per- 
formance in a particular subject but the overall academic grad- 
ing representing the aggregate of four subjects in the case of Ba- 
chelor students, and eight to ten papers in case of Masters students 
that formed the basis of sample selection. The cumulative grad- 
ing based on the aggregate of many subjects is a much more re- 
liable index of academic achievement than marks in a single sub- 
ject or a paper. 


Secondly, though it was not possible to base the sélection of 
the criterion groups on the result of more than one examination, 
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a glance at the earlier academic record of the two groups would 
indicate that the high achievers were generally characterised by 
continued good performance in examinations over years (Table 
4 and 6, Chapter III). 


'The first and the second phases of the present study were con- 
ducted on a sample of 375 students of the Allahabad University of 
which 185 were high achievers. All the faculties were represented 
in the sample and the facultywise distribution is given in Table 5. 


Table 5 
Facultywise Distribution of the Sample 


Groups Arts Science Commerce Law Total 
High Achievers 63 —— 118 1 9. 85 
Low Achievers 126 46 7 11 190 

Total 189 164 8 14 375 

The classwise distribution of the sample is given in Table 6. 

Table 6 


Classwise Distribution of the Sample 


Groups Part Part Masters Masters Law Total 

I II (Previous) (Final) 
High Achievers - 73 58 52 2 185 
Low Achievers 26 94 38 21 11 190 


The sex-wise distribution of the sample is given in Table 7. 


It may be noted that students who come under the heading 
of Law were included on the basis of their performance at the Ba- 
chelor's or the Masters’ levels and not on their results in the Law 
examination. 'These 375 students were first given the Personal 
Data Form and the Study Habit Inventory. Later on, they were 
administered the intelligence test, Sinha's Anxiety Scale and Sa- 
xena's Ádjustment Inventory. 
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Table 7 
The Sex-wise Distribution of the Sample 
Groups Sex Post graduate Undergraduate Total 

Male 97 68 165 

High Achievers 
Female 13 ri 20 
Male 59 111 170 

Low Achievers 
Female 0 20 20 
169 206 375 


The third phase of the study, which dealt with the teachers’ 
imagery of high and low achieving students, was conducted on a 
sample of teachers of Arts, Science and Commerce Faculties. A 
list of all the teachers was prepared and the names were jumbled 
together. From it 110 names were picked out randomly. They 
were to be administered the rating scale individually. Some 
of them, however, were not available due to leave or other reasons. 
Only 104 completed the forms. Out of it, four had left out a few 
items, or had committed errors in putting their ratings. They 
have been excluded from the analysis. Thus, the total sample 
of teachers who completed the rating scale fully was 100, consti- 
tuting approximately 35 per cent of the total population of 286 
belonging to the three faculties of Arts, Science, and Commerce. 


In the fourth phase of the investigation, out of the general 
sample of 375, 80 students were randomly selected to constitute 
equal groups of high and low achievers. They were interviewed 
individually and were tested for their level of aspiration, persis- 
tence, need achievement and self-concept. The average time 
to complete all these tests and the interview was approximately 
four hours. Due to the fact that the final examinations were near, 
many of the students did not complete all the tests. There- 
fore, the sample per force got reduced to 27 high achievers and 
17 low achievers who had completed all the tests. In spite of 
efforts to increase the number, success was not attained because 
of the nearness of the ensuing University examinations and the 
boys were very reluctant to devote any time to testing. 


3. Tests and Procedures. Personal Data Form: The first two phases 
of the study, which were conducted on the larger sample, consisted 
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of the administration of personal data form, study-habit inven- 
tory, intelligence test, anxiety test and adjustment inventory. 
Information was gathered on the personal, family and educational 
background ofthe individual, his expectations regarding his edu- 
cational performance, reaction to his examination results, finan- 
cial aspects, suggestions and stimulations concerning studies re- 
ceived from home, extra-curricular interests, health, reactions 
to both praise and blame, opinions concerning qualities consider- 
ed necessary for success in examination and factors considered res- 
ponsible for failure. The personal data form had 54 items mo- 
stly of the multiple-choice type, though on some, the required 
information had to be written down by the subject. 


At the end of the personal data form, a short study habit in- 
ventory was appended. As a result of the discussions with some 
students and members of the staff regarding methods commonly 
used by students, a study habit questionnaire was developed. It 
had 15 items of multiple-choice type covering various aspects 
of study habit. 


Intelligence Test: After these two forms were completed, the sub- 
jects were administered a test of general intelligence. Since ver- 
bal tests are generally found more intimately related to academic 
success and failure, it was decided to use an intelligence test in 
Hindi. In the selection of the test, simplicity of language and 
its suitability on Hindi-knowing University population were ta- 
ken into account. After the scrutiny of a number of verbal tests 
available, it was decided to use the Bihar Test of General Intelli- 
gence, a verbal test developed and standardized on Hindi-know- 
ing adult population by Dr. S.M. Mohsin of Patna University,for- 
merly Director, Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
Government of Bihar, Patna. It is an omnibus type of test con- 
sisting of six sub-tests, and the language used is simple. It can 
easily be used both as an individual and as a group test of intelli- 
gence. Its split-half reliability is reported to be 0.95 and test- 
retest reliability 0.89. Its correlation with Progressive Matrices 
has been found to be 0.56. 


Anxiety Test: Anxiety has become a favourite experimental vari- 
able in recent years. It is found to underlie performance on com- 
plex tasks (Sinha and Singh, 1959) and academic achievement 
(Sinha, 1961). A verbal test of anxiety developed by Sinha (Sin- 
ha, 1961; Sinha, 1962) was used. Its split-half reliability is re- 
ported to be 0.86 (V = 239) and test-retest reliability 0.73 (JN 
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= 88) with indices of reliability being 0.92 and 0.85 respectively. 
Its Standard Error of Measurement has been found to be 6.10. 
The test correlates highly with the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(r =0.69) indicating its validity as well as the fact that it can 
be used as a measure of drive level. The test also successfully differ- 
entiates a group of normal subjects from psychiatric patients and 
students reported to be showing symptoms of hyper-anxiety (Sin- 
ha, 1965). The test consists of one hundred items and has been 
developed and standardized on Indian students. It is suggested 
that a very high score on it is symptomatic of such a high state 
of anxiety which is likely to have a disruptive and interfering in- 
fluence on individual's behaviour on complex activities and aca- 
demic performance. Moreover, very low score on it would be 
indicative of under-motivation, low drive level and sluggish- 
ness. 


Adjustment Inventory: For the study of general adjustment, 'Vya- 
ktitva-Prashnavali (MA-62), an adjustment inventory on the 
lines of H.M.Bell, developed by Dr. M.S.L.Saxena, was used. 
It has been standardized on Hindi-knowing student population 
of Uttar Pradesh and issuitable for use on university students of 
beth sexes. It seeks to discriminate between well adjusted and 
poorly adjusted students and gives reliable and satisfactory mea- 
sure of general adjustment. Its test-retest reliability is 0.87, split- 
half reliability is 0.98 and reliability through equivalence is 0.90. 
It has been validated against Dr. H.S. Asthana’s Adjustment 
Inventory (r=0.80) and its score correlates well with the teacher's 
estimate of student adjustment, the coefficients being 0.63- for 
boys and 0.71 for girls. 


One of the values of this inventory is the fact that apart from 
general adjustment, it provides a measure of adjustment in five 
areas of home, health, social, emotional, and school. More- 
over, it js one of the few good personality adjustment inventories 
available in Hindi for use on college population (Saxena, 1963). 


It may be observed that the data on the larger sample was 
collected sometimes in small groups of twos and threes and some- 
times individually. It usually required more than two and a 
half hours to complete all the above tests. The student coopera- 
tion was good and there was generally keen interest in the study 
that was being conducted. The high achievers specially were 
found to show keenness in doing these tests and were eager in some 

. cases to know the results. s 
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Teachers’ Rating of Qualities: The third phase of the investigation 
consisted of the determination of teachers’ image of qualities con- 
sidered significant in academic performance. A list of 38 quali- 
ties pertaining to the individual was prepared and teachers’ opi- 
nion was sought as to how much they considered these factors 
to be associated with high or low achievement of students. In 
this manner, an appraisal of the factors which the faculty believed 
as correlated to achievement in the university examination was 
made. 


As a preliminary, twelve teachers belonging to several depart- 
ments of Arts, Science and Commerce Faculties were approached 
individually and a discussion was initiated with them regarding 
the possible factors related to success and failure of students. 
Verbatim records of these interviews were maintained and as 
a result of their thematic analysis, certain variables pertinent to 
academic achievement were identified. To this list a few more 
qualities, found to be significant by Misra in his study of enginee- 
ring students (Sinha and Misra, 1961a; 1961b; and 1963) were 
added. The final list of qualities on which teachers’ opinion was 
sought could be grouped under cognitive-intellectual variables, viz., 
memory, creativity-originality, alertness in learning, imagination, 
intelligence, clarity of expression, practical orientation, theore- 
tical understanding, neat and precise presentation of material, 
reading outside the scope of the subject, reading related to the 
subject, ability to discuss and criticize, and proper study habit. 
There were a number of traits which could be classified under 
the general category of dynamic-personality variables. They were 
drive and energy, seriousness, industry and perseverence, self- 
assertiveness, ambition, emotional balance, adaptability and 
honesty. The third group of variables related to social relations 
like cooperativeness, sociability, contact with teachers and atti- 
tude towards teachers. A number of variables related to the 
interest dimensions like interest in fine arts, interest in philosophical 
issues, active interest in politics, academic interest in politics, 
active interest in games and sports, and interest in extra-curri- 
cular activities, Lastly, there were a number of qualities having 
their roots in the environment or the situation in which the stu- 
dent functioned, and were, therefore, categorised as environmental 
variables. These were economic status, facilities at home, parental 
interest, proximity of distractions, effect of friends, regularity in 
the class, and regularity in submitting assignments. 


Each one of these qualities was defined, and a seven-point 
graphic ‘rating scale was prepared under each definition. It 
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consisted of a vertical continuous straight line of 3.5" divided 
into seven units, numbered one through seven. The points in- 
dicated different degrees in which these qualities were present, 
one standing for the low or the least degree and seven for very 
high degree. The intermediate stage was marked as 4 and was 
designated as ‘average or moderate degree’. The subjects were 
required to put a check mark on the appropriate point indicating 
the degree to which they considered the particular quality to be 
related to high or low achievement, as the case may be. These 
qualities were jumbled together, and each one of them was rated 
separately in relation to high and low achievements of the students. 
In the first instance, all the qualities were rated with reference 
to high achievement. Later on, a separate form with all the qua- 
lities were given and they were rated in relation to low achievement. 
With the help of this rating scale, effort was made to ascertain 
the pattern of qualities considered by the faculty to characterise 
persons with high and low achievements. 


In the last phase of the investigation, which was conducted 
on a small group of 27 high achievers and 17 low achievers ran- 
domly selected out of the larger sample studied in the first two 
phases, apart from the tests already administered, they were stu- 
died for persistence, level of aspiration, need-achieyement and 
self-concept. Finally they were also subjected to an intensive 
interview covering their attitudes, childhood experiences and 
personal and family life. The interview was largely of the non- 
directive type and was conducted individually. 


Persistence Test: Persistence is used in the sense of continuing with 
a task in spite of obstacles and failures. It implies strong urge 
and drive and high level of motivation on the part of the indivi- 
dual. In designing the test, care was taken to ensure that the task 
which the subject would have to face would appear to be mode- 
rately easy at first but would turn out to be difficult, if not im- 
possible of attaining success. For this purpose, a purely labora- 
tory test called "the ring and the marble problem" was designed with 
the assistance of Sri R.K. Misra, Lecturer in the Department. 
It consisted of a plastic ring of one inch in diameter, suspended 
with the help of a wire at a distance of five feet from the subject. 
The subject was given twenty-five marbles and was told to throw 
one at a time through the ring. Five trials were given initially 
at the end of which he was asked to throw the marbles thro- 
ugh the ring as many times as he wanted. The number of attemp- 
ts made after the initial five trials was taken to be the persistence 
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score of the subject. It may be noted that the task was extremely 
difficult. It appeared easy in the beginning but soon became 
tantalising. It, however, continued to generate considerable 
interest in the subjects. 


Level of Aspiration: The general level of aspiration of the subject 
was also measured in a purely laboratory situation. For this 

urpose, a ball and glass game was designed with the help of Sri 

.K. Misra. Eighteen parallel heavy lines were drawn one foot 
apart and marked 1 to 18 serially. A plastic glass was put at 
a distance of one foot from the first line. The subject was brou- 
ght to stand about the middle of the eighteen lines and was asked 
to aim the ball at the glass. He was told that he could take his 
stand on any one of the eighteen lines, but the score that he would 
get would depend upon the distance from which he attempted 
to hit the target. After one preliminary trial, the subject was 
told that he would be given five trials and he could stand on which- 
ever line he wanted. The lines on which the subject stood in 
five trials were noted, and the level of aspiration score was the 
average score calculated on the basis of number of the lines he 
had selected in the five trials. The test elicited considerable in- 
terest and was also successful in indicating the flexibility or other- 
wise of the individual’s aspiration as related to his past perfor- 
mance. 


Achievement Motive: The achievement motive has proved to be 
a useful concept in the prediction of a variety of behaviour. The 
technique suggested by McClelland, Atkinson, Clark and Lowell 
(1953) relies on verbal expression and thereby suffers from cer- 
tain defects. It is time-consuming and it is found that anxiety 
inhibits the verbal expression of achievement imagery. Aronson 
(1956) has suggested an alternative method for measuring achie- 
vement motive. It relies on the analysis of graphic expression 
made by the subject and the procedure easily lends itself to quan- 
tification. It consists of two cards bearing stimulus representing 
basic scribble patterns in black and white. These were shown 
one by one to the subjects for 1.5 seconds and at the end of cach, 
they were asked to reproduce the designs on the paper. Two 
minutes were given for the drawing. If the subjects were hesi- 
tant, they were encouraged to draw whatever they thought was 
there or might have been there on the cards. 


Aronson has suggested a number of scoring categories of which 
discreteness-fuzziness has been found to be most indicative of achie- 
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vement need, It correlates highly with the T.A.T. measure 
of need achievement, coefficients generally varying from 0.33 to 
0.51. Moreover, the method of scoring is simple and highly relia- 
ble. The score-rescore correlation for all categories was found 
by Aronson to be 0.93 and inter-scorer reliability of 0.89. 


Self-Concept: Of late, self-concept has been considered an impor- 
tant variable in behaviour pathology, personality dynamics. and 
maladjustment (Wylie, 1961). Brownfain (1952) has suggested 
a measure of personality judgment on twenty-five traits under 
different frames of reference. The subject is required to rate him- 
self first on how he perceives himself with regard to the qualities 
listed. Later on, he is asked to rate himself in terms of how a 
friendly and favourably disposed individual would rate him, and 
how an unfiiendly and hostile individual would rate him. 
A similar measure was adopted in the present investigation. A 
graphic rating scale with thirty-five personality traits was prepared. 
The subject was first asked to rate himself on each one of the qua- 
lities. Later on, on a separate form, he was asked to rate him- 
self but under the frame of reference of a person who is favourable 
and is likely to overestimate his good points. Lastly, the same 
qualities were presented again and the subject was required to 
rate under the referential frame of a person who is likely to see 
him in an unfavourable light and minimise his good qualities. 
'The traits considered were as follows: singleness of purpose, inte- 
ligence, emotional, creative, logical, patience, anxiety, firm de- 
termination, mentally alert, courteous, responsible, benevolent, 
orderly, obedient, energetic, command over language, self-con- 
fident, popular, motivated, sacrificing, rudeness, hard-working, 
quickness, stubborn, regularity in work, drive and energy, social, 
lazy, envious, smartness, proud, selfish, good vocabulary, aspi- 
rant and well-disciplined. The purpose of this procedure was 
to ascertain firstly the self-image ofthe subject, i.e, his self-esteem 
score or the private self score. It revealed the self-perception 
of the individual. Two kinds of scores were obtained under the 
social frame of reference, viz., positive self, that is, as judged to be per- 
ceived by friendly persons, and negative self, that is, as judged to 
be perceived by an unfriendly person. Following Brownfain, 
discrepancy in interpersonal perception was analysed and a 
. social conflict index was prepared. It consisted of discrepancy in 
ratings between the private self and the social self. 


'There have been a lot of investigations on the ‘self-concept. 
What is relevant to our present investigation is that individuals 
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with better self-concepts are generally found to be more adjusted. 
They see themselves more as they believe other people see them. 
The maladjusted, on the other hand, tend to perceive themselves 
as different from what they consider to be their ideal self. In 
fact, the discrepancy between self-perception and what others 
are thought to perceive is a good indicator of maladjustment. 


All these tests were administered individually and it required 
a number of sittings for the subjects to complete the entire tes- 
ting programme. 


CHAPTER III 
PERSONAL BACKGROUND AND STUDY HABIT 


Some of the studies reviewed in an earlier chapter have re- 
vealed the importance of certain background factors in success, fai- 
lure, wastage and stagnation at the university level. They have 
shown definite association between academic performance and 
certain specific factors in the personal, family, social and acade- 
mic background of the student. In the present chapter, an ana- 
lysis of these factors has been made in relation to 185 high and 
190 low achieving students. Information has been gathered 
about their family, home atmosphere, earlier education and their 
reactions to various aspects of their physical and social environ- 
ment. Some of the factors analysed relate to factual information 
collected from the subjects on their age, religion, caste, marital 
status, educational background, health, extra-curricular interests 
and financial support, while others relate to their opinions and 
the reactions to parental interests, examination, expectations 
regarding performance in the examination, encouragement or 
otherwise experienced from reward and punishment as well as 
factors considered by them to be significant for success in the exa- 
mination or factors perceived as responsible for failure. A few 
questions on the study habit were also put and answers to them 
have been analysed in relation to the high and low achievers. 
The information on the second group of factors is based largely 
on the opinions of the subject, and consequently cannot be relied 
upon very much. However, analysis of many of them have re- 
vealed interesting trends, and differentials between the high and 
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low achieving students. In spite of their doubtful reliability, some 
of them have yielded results and hypotheses which merit exami- 
nation by the use of more rigorous techniques. 


1. Personal and Family Background. (a). Age: In 
Table 1, the age distribution of high and low achievers has been 
given. Leaving only a very small number of cases who were about 
twenty-four years of age, all the high and low achievers belonged to 
the age range 16 to 23 years. However, it may be noted that 
the high achievers were about a year younger in age, their average 
age being 18.96 as against 19.93 of the low achievers. More 
than 53 per cent of high achievers belonged to the age-range be- 
low 20 while less than 44 per cent of low achievers belonged to 
this age-group. On the other hand, in the upper age-group, 
i.e., 20 and above, the high achievers constituted 46 per cent and 
the low achievers 55.81 per cent. Thus, it can be concluded 
that the high achievers tended to be a little younger in age. 


Table 1 


Age Distribution 


Age Range High Achiever Low Achiever 
(N=185) (N=190) 

y: % if 76 - 

16 years to 19 years 99 53.50 83 43.67 

20 years to 23 years 81 43.78 98 51.60 

24 years and above 4 2.19 8 421 

No response 1 0.53 1 0.52 


(b) Religion and Caste: Bulk of the subjects were Hindus, figures 
being 96.22 per cent for high achievers and 95.26 for the low achi- 
evers. The rest of them were Muslims. There was no difference- 
among the two groups with regard to religion. 


The sample was mainly constituted by the so-called upper 
caste both in the high and low achieving groups. Only a very 
small percentage belonged to the lower and scheduled castes. No 
relationship between caste and academic performance. was dis- 
cernible. j 


(c) Marital Status: The sample was distributed according to 
whether the person had been married or not, and the distribution 
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revealed a significant association between marital status and aca- 
demic achievement ( X?=8.4; p=below .01). It may be noted 
that high majority in both the groups were unmarried. How- 
ever, the figure for the high achievers was over 13 per cent higher 
than the low achievers. On the other hand, in the married group, 
the low achievers constituted more than 33 per cent, being over 
13 per cent higher than the high achievers. 


Table 2 
Marital Status 


eT WILLS OE ee eee 
Marital Status High Achievers Low  Achievers 
% Ja % 
Married 38 20.58 64 33.68 
Unmarried 146 78.90 124 65.28 
No response 1 152 2 1.04 


CR xl A A——————c— LN 


(d) Rural-urban background: In Table 3, it can be observed that 
a significantly large percentage of low achievers came from rural 
areas, the figure being 62.11 against 46.5 for high achievers. 
Again, 51.35 per cent high achievers belonged to cities as against 
37.89 per cent of low achievers. On this factor, X*-test revealed 
the difference to be highly significant (X?=7.9; p= below .01). 


Table 3 
Rural-Urban Background 


Area High Achiever Low Achiever 
Ui % SA % 

SS A AR EN, Se ond et ee a A IG 

Rural 86 46.50 118 62.11 

Urban 95 51.34 72 37.89 

No response 4 2.16 0 0 


er i ee ide a ee 


(e) Local Residence: Majority of students studied (55 per cent 
ofthe high achievers and 60 per cent of low) resided in some 
kind of hostel or another. Difference was, however, present with 
regard to residence with parents or local guardians, figüres being 
32.96 per cent for high achievers as against 21.05 for low-achie- 
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vers. Further, only a small proportion of students lived in sepa- 
rate rooms hired by them in the city. But in this group, majority 
were low-achieving students. It can, therefore, be said that there 
was some association between the residence of students and their 
academic performance to the extent that more high than low 
achievers resided with their parents or guardians, and that more 
of the latter stayed in hired rooms in the city. 


(f) Parental profession: Analysis was made according to the pa- 
rent's profession which the students had stated. Classifying into 
various broad professional groups, it was found that about one- 
fourth of the sample in each group had stated their father's pro- 
fession to be agriculture, the figure being slightly higher for the 
low achievers. The next frequent profession was government 
service, and on this score the two groups did not differ from one 
another. As far as teaching, business and legal professions were 
concerned, some difference between the two groups was revealed. 
For example, more than 10 per cent among the high achievers 
had stated their parental profession to be teaching as against about 
7 per cent in the low achieving group. In the business category, 
about 4 per cent more belonged to the low achieving group. Lastly 
only a little over 4 per cent of high achievers stated their father’s pro- 
fession to be lawas against about 10 per cent of the low achievers. The 
differencesare small and only certain general trends of relation- 
ship between parental professions and academic achievements 
of the students can be inferred. 


(g) Income: Students were questioned about the parental in- 
come. The replies received did not appear to be at all reliable 
and no detailed analysis was made. However, whatever data 
were gathered did not reveal any association between the stated 
parental income and academic achievement. 


(h) Size of household: Students were asked to state the number 
of persons who stayed together in the family. On the basis of 
the replies received, an estimate of the size of the houschold was 
made and the distribution of high and low achievers according 
to the size of household was studied. More than 50 per cent 
in both the groups stated their households to be constituted by 
five to ten persons. There was a slight tendency revealed in the 
data for the household of the high achievers to be slightly smaller 
than that of the low achievers. 


(i) Educational level of parents: Analysis of educational level of 
father did not reveal any significant association with academic 
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performance of students. In over fifty per cent cases in both the 
groups, the father had been at least a graduate. Moreover, in 
about eight per cent of the high achievers and five of the low 
achievers, the father was illiterate. 


Analysis made on the basis of mother’s educational level re- 
vealed some peculiar trends. It was observed that higher edu- 
cational level of mother had negative association with children’s 
academic performance. The result is surprising because one 
would normally expect greater stimulation to the students if the 
mother’s educational level was higher. It may also be observed 
that in only a few instances, the mother had received higher edu- 
cation. On the other hand, over one-fourth of them in both the 
groups were illiterate or uneducated, and over forty-two per cent 


mothers of high and over thirty of low achievers had been non-ma- 
triculate. 


- 2. Educational Background. (a) Faculty of the high and low 

achievers: Though strict procedure of random sampling was not 
followed, the distribution of the sample faculty-wise was found 
to be revealing. "The exact figures are given in Table 5 of Chap- 
ter 2. It can be observed that the vast majority of subjects were 
drawn from the Arts and Science faculties with a small sprinkling 
of Commerce and Law. Those in the last group were drawn 
because of their performance in the Bachelor’s examination of 
the Arts faculty, and strictly belonged to it. Thus, among the 
high achievers, 63.78 per cent belonged to the Sciences, and only 
36.22 per cent to the Humanities. On the other hand, 75.79 
per cent of the lows was constituted by the students drawn from 
the subjects of the Arts and. Commerce faculties, and only 24.21 
per cent from the sciences. Hence, the vast majority of the high 
achievers had offered the science course, while most of the low 
achievers belonged to the Humanities subjects. 


(b) Early Education: Very few of the sample studied had recei- 
ved any education in the nursery, montessori or kindergarten 
Schools. Of the small percentage who had received such edu- 
cation, a few more belonged tothe high achieving group, the fig- 
ures being 9.74 as aganist 5.79 for the low achievers. 


(c) Primary education: The types of institution in which the stu- 
dents had received their primary education was analysed. No 
_clear-cut trend was perceptible. It was, however, observed that 
about 5 per cent more of high achievers had received their edu- 
cation in convents, English or public schools. Moreover, the 
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low achievers had a slightly higher figure for private, municipal 
corporation schocls or government schools. 


(d) Secondary education: Analysis of secondary education, accord- 
ing to the institutions attended by the students, has revealed 
some asscciation between the type of institutions and the acade- 
mic performance. More of the high achievers had received their 
secondary education in convents, public schools or government 
schools. Similarly, there were significantly more of the low achie- 
vers who had received their secondary education in village schools. 
It is to be observed that more than half in both the groups had 
received their education in private institutions. 


(e) Academic performance in the high school: In Table 4, analysis 
has been made in terms of the division received by the high and 
low achievers in their high school examination. Their perform- 
ances indicated that over 68 per cent of the high achievers and a 
slightly over 14 per cent of the low achievers had obtained first 
division, 27 percent of the high achievers and about 59 per cent 
of the low achievers had obtained second division while about 
one per cent of the high and over 14 per cent of the low had ob- 
tained third division at the high school level. The superiority 
of the high achievers with regard to their performance at the high 
school level is apparent. 


Table 4 
Division in High School 


Division High Achiever Low Achiever 
rà 76 J % 

OS ier a E AE ee ee 

. Ist Division 126 68.11 27 14.20 
2nd Division 50 27.03 112 58.95 
3rd Division 2 1.08 27 14.21 
Pass : 1 0.54 1 0.53 
No response 6 3.24 23 12.11 


ERA re Nt TO PR eee 


In Table5, analysis was made in terms ofthe number ofat- 
tempts required by the high and low achievers to pass their high 
school examination. It can be seen that over 90 per cent of them 
had passed it in their first attempt. Here also the superiority of 
the high achieving group was obvious in the sense that over 98 
per cent of them had succeeded in their first attempt. as against 


* 
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about 90 per cent of the low achievers. More than 5 per cent of the 
low achievers as against about one per cent of the high achievers 
required more than one attempt to pass the examination. 


Table 5 
Number of attempts to pass High School 

No. of attempts High Achiever Low Achiever 

f % Di % 
eS SE ee a a ee 
Ist. Attempt 183 98.92 172 90.52 
2nd Attempt 2 1.08 8 4.21 
More than two 0 0 2 1.06 
No Response 0 0 8 4.21 


(£) Academic performance in intermediate: Analysis of the academic 
performance at the intermediate level in terms of the division ob- 
tained by the high and low achievers showed distinct academic 
superiority of the former (Table 6). About 60 per cent of the 
high achievers had obtaimed first division as against*hardly 5 per 
cent of the low achievers. Again, only 2 per cent of the high 
achievers had got third division against about 28 per cent of the 
low achievers. Similarly, more than half of the low achievers 
had obtained second class while more than half of the high achie- 
vers had obtained first class. 


Table 6 


Division in Intermediate Examination 


Division High Achiever Low Achiever 
f % Jg: % 
Ist Division 110 59.47 11 5.79 
2nd Division 63 34.05 99 52.11 
3rd Division 4 2.16 53 27.89 
Pass 0 0 3 46150 
No response 8 4.32 | 24 12.63 


nn c C ae 
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Analysing in terms of the attempts required to pass the inter- 
mediate examination, it was found that the majority of subjects 
had passed it in their first attempt (Table 7). However, the fig- 
ures were distinctly in favour of the high achievers. Over 97 
per cent of them as against about 77 per cent of the low achie- 
vers had succeeded in their first attempt. Only 2.70 per cent 
of the high achievers required a second attempt, while 17.57 per 
cent of the lows needed more than one attempt to pass the inter- 
mediate examination. Here again, the superiority of the high 
achievers was distinctly revealed. ; 


Table 7 
Number of attempts to pass the Intermediate Examination 
Qo rs Se = RII UZ TE MCN IDE OM E to 
No. of Attempts High Achiever Low Achiever 
J % f % 
A ad ee eee RG 
Ist Attempt 180 97.30 147 76.82 
2nd Attempt 5 2.70 30 15.80 
More than. two 0 0 3 1.59 
No Response 0 0 11 5:79 


DNE ne 


(g) Academic performance in other higher examinations: Some of the 
students in the sample had passed their B.A., B.Sc., or M.A., M.Sc. 
(Previous) examinations. The general superiority of the high 
achievers in matters of division and passing the examination in 
the first attempt was perceptible in these examinations also. More 
than 93 per cent of the high achievers as against over 58 per cent 
of the low achievers had passed the first year Bachelor’s exami- 
nation in their first attempt. Similarly, on the B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. 
Part II level, none of the high achievers had failed, or pas- 
sed through supplementary examination while amongst the low 
achievers over 12 per cent had failed and about 5 per cent pass- 
ed in the supplementary examination. Then again, about 62 
per cent of the high achievers had obtained second division. As 
to the attempts required to pass the examination, more than 99 
per cent of the high achievers did it in their first attempt whereas 
one-fourth of the low achievers required more than one attempt. 
In conclusion, the over-all picture was of distinct superiority in 
the academic performance of high achievers both in the matters 
of obtaining higher divisions and in passing the different exami- 
nations generally in their first attempt. 
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3. Expectations and Reactions with regard to Perform- 
ance in Examination. (a) Marks expected in different examina- 
tions: "The high and low achiever groups differed significantly 
in respect of marks they expected *o obtain in different exami- 
nations. Whereas the former expected generally between 60 
to 70 per cent or in some cases even as high as 80 per cent marks, 
the low achievers expected to get around 50 per cent. Some- 
thing like 2 to 9 per cent of the latter expected to get below 40 
per cent, and about one-fourth to one-third had felt that their 
marks would be in the forties in different examinations. Very 
. few expected to cross the 60 per cent level. The average marks 
expected by the two groups in various examinations is tabulated 
in Table 8. They are significantly higher for the high achieving 
group. The average marks expected by them for the High School, 
Intermediate, Part I and II of Bachelor's level, and the first year 
of Master's level are over 65 per cent, 64 per cent, 62 per cent, 63 
per cent and 63 per cent respectively as against 55 per cent, 52 
per.cent, 50 per cent, 50 per cent, and 51 per cent respectively 
for the low achieving group. The differences at all levels were 
significant. "The high achievers had pitched their expectations 
significantly higher than the low group in all examinations. 


Table 8 S 


Average Marks expected at different Examinations 


Examinations High Achiever Low Achiever 
M SD M SD 
High School 65.174 7.76 55.265 11.64 
Intermediate 64.444 8.77 52.902 8.08 
B.A.I/B.Sc.I/B.Com.I 62.824 8.33 50.611 7.06 
B.A.II/B.Sc.II/B.Com.II 63.659 7.89 50.238 8.01 
M.A.Prev./M.Sc.Prev./ 
LL.B.Prev. 63.045 8.42 51:95 9.32 


(b). Relation between expected and obtained marks: Every subject was 
asked to indicate whether he had obtained the marks he had ex- 
pected, or got more or less than his expectations at different exa- 
minations. The responses of the two groups are tabulated in ta- 
bles 9 to 11. At the High School level there was no’ difference 
between the two groups on “obtaining the expected marks." But 
significantly few of the low achievers felt that they had obtained 
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more then the expected, the figures being 20.50 per cent for the 
lows as against 35.14 per cent for the highs. This discrepancy 
tended to widen on higher examinations (Tables 10 and 11). In 
fact, not only significantly more of the low achievers felt that they 
had received less than what they had expected, but difference had 
crept even in the category of those who felt that they had obtained 
the expected percentage of marks. To some students who had 
been studying in higher classés, the same question was put with 
regard to the examinations at Part II of Bachelor's level and the 
first year of Master's level. Similar tendency was observed. 
There seemed greater judgment discrepancy and slightly more 
unrealistic expectation in low achievers. 


Table 9 


Expectation regarding Examination and their performance 
(High School) 


Level of expectancy High Achiever Low Achiever 
DN ee 
Obtained expected per- 
centage of marks 37 20.00 4l 21.58 
Obtained more tban ex- 
pected percentage of marks 65 35.14 39 20.53 
Obtained less than ex- 
pected percentage of marks 77 41.62 99 52.11 
No response 6 3.24 2 1 5.76 
Table 10 
Expectation regarding Examination and their performance 
(Intermediate) 
NIS Nejra TED BREE CS eS NEU EIU T 
Level of expectancy High Achiever Low Achiever 
f 76 jf % 


ZEN UNE a T eee 
Obtained expected per- 


centage of marks 30 16.22 28 14.74 
Obtained more than ex- ; 

pected percentage of marks 54 29.19 25% 3336 
Obtained less than ex- 

pected percentage of marks 98 52.97 198 67.37 


No response 9 00-1,62 
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Expectation regarding Examination and their Performance 
(B.A./B.Sc./B.Com. Part II level) 


Level of expectancy High Achiever Low Achievers 
% Ji % 


Obtained expected per- 
centage of marks 38 20.54 26 13.68 
Obtained more than expect- 


ed percentage of marks 72 38.92 20 10.53 
Obtained Jess than expect- 


ed percentage of marks 71 38.38 107 56.32 
No response 4 2.16 37 19.47 
Table 12 


Reactions to Examination Results 
(High School, Intermediate & B.A.,B.Sc.,B.Com. Part I levels) 


High School / Intermediate / B.A.I/B.Sc.I/B.Com.I 


Reactions 


HALA HALLA NA CLA 


Satisfied 722122 110 dite = val 81 38 
% 65.95 57.89 54.59 37.37 43.78 20.00 


Dissatisfied f 47 57 65 99 82 101 
% 25.41 30.00 35.14 52.11 44.32 53.16 


No effect f 16 20 17 18 19 16 
% 8.64 10.53 9.19 9.47 - 10.98 8.492 
No Response f 0 3 2 2 3 3.5 


z^ b 1.58 1.08 1.05 1.62 18.42 


(c) Reactions to examination result: Every subject was asked to in- 
dicate whether they felt satisfied or dissatisfied with the results of 
various examination, or they had no impact on him. About 66 
per cent of high and 58 per cent of lows expressed satisfaction, 
and about 25 per cent and 30 per cent respectively dissatisfaction 
at the high school level (Table 12). With higher examinations, 
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the number of those fecling satisfied consistently decreased, and 
dissatisfaction increased in both the groups. It is interesting to 
observe that difference in satisfaction between the highs and lows 
widened significantly in higher examinations, while it was about 
8 per cent for the high school examination, it was 17 per cent for 
the intermediate, and 23 per cent for the Bachelor’s examinations. 
In other words, significantly fewer among the lows felt satisfied, 
and more were dissatisfied with their examination results. 


(d) Apprehension of failure in examination: Subjects indicated the 
extent to which they experienced fear of failure at the 
time of the examination. About 9 per centin each group were 
apprehensive of failure “most of the time”. Over 66 per cent 
of the highs as against 30 per cent in the lows said that they “sel- 
dom” entertained such fears, and about 29 per cent of highs and 
60 per cent of lows experienced it “occasionally”. That is, sig- 
nificantly more of low achievers were disturbed by fear ofexami- 
nation occasionally. On this score, the difference between the 
two groups was highly significant (X*—38.50; df=4). 


(e) Impact of praise, reward, punishment and reproof: The impact 
which praise, reward, punishment and reproof had on studies 
was ascertained. Most of the high and low achievers felt praise , 
and reward to be very encouraging. A small percepcije of highs 
felt that it had no effect. On the other hand, about 10 per cent 
of the lows indicated that they didnotreceiveany encouragement 
from such incentives. In any case, it can be asserted that praise 
and reward were perceived to act as incentives for most students, 
whether they were successful or not in their studies. 


As far as the impact of punishment was concerned, more than 
a third in both the groups felt discouraged. About one in every 
four tended to ignore it. It is also to be observed that about a 
third felt encouraged by punishment and reproof. It is evident 
that while positive incentives were generally enthusing in their 
impact, the negative ones were more ambiguous in their effect. 
For almost equal proportion, it was either encouraging or dis- 
couraging, and for about a fourth of the subjects, they were per- 
ceived as having no effect at all. : 


4. Factors underlying Success or Failure in Examination. 


(a) Factors perceived as underlying success: A number of possible factors 
were listed 4nd the subjects were asked to check any three which he 
considered important for success in examination. They have 
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been ranked in terms of their frequency (Table 13). There was 
substantial agreement with regard to the importance attached 
to these factors in the two groups, the rank-order correlation be- 
ing high (rho=0.89). The three most frequently mentioned fact- 
ors was hard-work, intelligence and memory. Though they had 
slightly different ranks in the two groups, each one of these 
factors was considered important by over half the subjects. 
Other factors like good health, availability of books, method of study, 
financial facility, and home atmosphere were also regarded as impor- 
tant by quite a sizable proportion of students in the two groups, 
the percentage ranging from over 10 to 36 for different factors. 
It is to be noted that unlike the highs, the low achievers did not 
attach much importance to method of study, and a little more im- 
portance to home atmosphere. The factor of "avoidance of poli- 
tics" was regarded as least important and was ranked lowest in 
both the groups. 


2 Table 13 
Factors perceived as underlying success in examination 

Factors High Achiever Low Achiever 

E: f % Rank f % Rank 
Hard work 118 63.78 1 109 5737 3 
Intelligence 110. 59.46. 2 110 57.90 2 
Memory 103 55.68 3 116 61.05 1 
Good Health 66 35.68 4 69 36.32 4 
Availability of books 52-228:111575 51 26.84 5 
Method of study 502703 56 201013 1]:05 8 
Financial facility 30 16.22. 7 202 525.708: 76 
Peaceful atmosphere athome 19 10.27 8 34 17:893. 7 
Avoidance of politics Ding fees MO 3 1:59 9 
J ee, 


(The percentages total more than 100% because more than one 
factor could be mentioned by every subject.) 


(b) Factors perceived as underlying failure: With regard to factors 
perceived as mainly responsible for failure in examination (Table 
14), there was once again substantial agreement in the two groups, 
the rank-order correlation being 0.92. Lack of hard-work had 
significantly high frequency and was considered the most impor- 
tant factor in failure. In fact, almost three in every four subject 
regarded it as significant. None of the other eight’ factors was 
perceived to be equal to it in importance. Next to it was weak 
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memory which was checked by over forty per cent of the subjects. 
Lack of self-confidence and dullness occupied the next two ranks, 
About one in every four student in both the groups ascribed their 
failure to examination system and method of teaching. Interest in -so- 
cial and political work was regarded as contributory to failure in 
examination by over 9 per cent of high and about 8 per cent of 
low achievers. 


Table 14 
_ Factors perceived as underlying Failure in Examination 
Factors High Achiever Low Achiever 

3f 9, Rank f %  Rank 
Lack of hard-work 142 76.76 1 136 71.58 1 
Weak memory 797, 40.54) 2) (87 45.79 2 
Lack of Self-confidence 74 40.00 3 57 30.00 te 
Dullness 67,3622. 4 It 37.37 3 
Examination system 49 2648 5 55 28.95 5 
Method of teaching .46 2486 6 4l 21.58 8 
Financial difficulties 36 1946 7 F42 22.11 7 
Lack of books 33 17.84 8 43 22.63 6 
Interest in social and 
political work 17. 279:199::92/ 315 7.89 9 


(The percentages total more than 100 per cent because more 
than one factor could be mentioned by every subject.) 


5. Extra-curricular Interets and their Impact. (a) Number of 
students indicating extra-curricular interests: Over 88 per cent of highs and 
84 per cent of lows said that they possessed some extra-curricular 
interests. About 10 per cent and 12 per cent respectively indi- 
cated absence of any interest. The difference between the two 
groups was negligible. 


(b) Nature of extra-curricular interests: The pattern of extra-curri- 
cular interests was surprisingly similar in the two groups. The 
relative ranks of all the nine groups of interest were same for the 
highs and lows (Table 15). The two most widely shared interests 
were “strolling, roaming and gossiping”, and “games and sports." 
The former was indicated by over 63 per cent of the highs and 
59 per cent of lows, while “games and sports" by 58 and 56 per 
cent respectively. The next three interests in order of frequency 
were "literary activities", “cinema and amusement" and ‘“‘fine 
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arts". The number of students indicating such side-interests was 
considerably higher among the high achievers. “Home duties", 
“social service”, and "religious activities’ were less frequently 
mentioned as interests. à 


Table 15 $ 


Extra-curricular Interests of Students 


Nature of Interests High Achiever Low Achiever 
£ % f % 

Strolling, roaming and 

gossiping 113 63.77 119: 9259.37 
Games and sports 108 58.37 107 56.31 
Literary activities 52 28: 11 32 16.84 
Cinema and amusements 31 23.24 26 13.68 
Fine Arts 28 17.83 23 12-10 
Miscellaneous interests 26 14.05 15 7.89 
Home duties 11 12.45 7 3.68 
Social service 8) 2.70 4 2.11 
Religious Activities 3 1.62 2 1.05 


(The percentages add upto more than 100 because subjects 
could indicate more than one alternative). 


'Two points are worth noting in this context. Firstly, the high 
achievers tended to have, on the average, more interests than 
the low achievers. The total number of interests mentioned by the 
former was 377 as against 327 by the lows. In other words, the 
average number of interests per high achiever was 2.04 as against 
1.70 among the low achievers. Secondly, the high frequency 
of “strolling, roaming and gossiping" indicates that the interest 
of a very large number of students, whether high or low, was inde- 
finite and unchannelized, and did not find expression in any cons- 
tructive, artistic, literary or useful activities. 


(c) Impact of outside interests: Opinion as to the impact on studies 
of games, music and other extra-curricular activities was sought. 
Over 38 per cent of high and 36 per cent of low achievers con- 
sidered the effect to be beneficial, and 42 to 45 per cent regarded 
it as having no influence. Only 10 per cent of the highs and 14 
per cent of the lows looked upon extra-curricular inteyests as hay- 
ing a detrimental influence on studies. 
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(d) Membership of N.C.C. and its impact: At the time when the 
study was conducted, the National Cadet Corps was voluntary 
for students. It was observed that significantly more of the low 
achievers had joined the N.C.C., membership being about 53 per 
cent as against about 35 per cent among the high achievers. As 
to the impact of N.C.C. on studies, about one-fourth in both the 
groups felt that it had no effect. It is also to be observed that 
about the same proportion did not express any opinion. How- 
ever, almost half of the students in the two groups regarded 
N.C.C. membership as harmful or moderately harmful to studies, 
the low achievers being about 7 per cent os in holding this 
opinion. 

6. Family Atmosphere and Reactions to it. (a) Suggestions from 
parents and reactions to them: About one-third of the subjects stated that 
they always received advice and suggestions about studies from 
parents or guardians, and more than 70 per cent of the respon- 
dents expressed favourable reaction to them. Greater number 
of them from the highs (37.29 per cent) than the lows (24.75 per 
cent) observed that they received little or no parental suggestion. 
Almost equal number from the two groups, Le., 17.30 and 16.30 
per cent respectively, were indifferent to such ‘suggestions, while 
8.65 per cent of the high achievers and 11.60 per cent of the low 
achievers expressed their dislike of such suggestions. 


(b) Family atmosphere: Majority of the subjects (57.30 per cent 
of highs and 62.63 per cent of the lows) described their family 
atmosphere as "peaceful". It-is to be noted that a very substan- 
tial proportion of the highs (42.70 per cent) and a little less of the 
lows (36.31 per cent) felt that the atmosphere was “quarrelsome 
and moderately disturbed". When asked to state whether un- 
favourable family atmosphere had any effect on their studies, 
about 39 per cent in each group felt that the influence was detri- 
mental in varying degrees. 


(c)Impact of residence with family: About one-third in each group 
felt that residence with the family was to some degree helpful 
to studies. About four in every ten said that it had no effect. 
On the other hand, over one-fourth of the high achievers as against 
about one-fifth of the lows found it to be disturbing to studies. 
Domestic chores, lack of space, and excessive noise were ascribed 
as the main causes of disturbance in the family by those who felt 
that family had a detrimental effect. 


7. Finantial Aspect. (a) Students’ financial support : Avast majority 
of the subjects, the figures being about 5 per cent higher for the 
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low achievers, said that they were receiving financial support 
for their studies from their parents, guardians, or some other re- 
lations. About 10 per cent of high achievers as against less than 
one per cent of low achievers had been receiving scholarships 
or state-aid. About six per cent of them derived financial sup- 
port from self-help. More of the low achievers (9.48 per cent) 
belonged to this category. 


Asked about the financial support received from parents, a 
little over three-fourths in each group felt that it was sufficient, 
and another four to five per cent felt that it was more than suffi- 
cient. The amount of support was felt to be adequate by at 
least 17.83 per cent of highs and 15.08 per cent of the lows. 


It was observed that almost one-fourth of both high and low 
achievers felt that the financial help received from home was in- 
sufficient to meet their needs, and required to be supplemented. 
In fact, 24 of the highs (12.97 per cent) and 22 of the lows (11.79 
per cent) said that they had taken up some work to get additional 
money to meet the cost of their studies. Private tuition seemed 
to be the commonest avenue of student-earning. All the high 
achievers who belonged to the category had engaged themsleves 
in teaching to supplement their income. Of the low achievers, 
15 out of 22 had taken up private tuition, while the rest had ma- 
naged to find some part-time service, or were earning something 
from miscellaneous kinds of work. 


Of those who had taken up work to support their studies partly 
or fully, more than half of them had to devote over two hours a 
day to such work. 


(b) Effect of pecuniary difficulties on studies: Over half the respon- 
dents in each group stated that financial difficulties had a definite 
detrimental effect on their studies while about one-third felt that 
they had hardly any effect. The high and low achievers did 
not at all differ with regard to their opinion on this question. 


8. Health. There was not much difference between the high and 
low achievers in respect of their health or frequency of illness 
prior to examination. About 61 per cent of the former and 72 
cent of the latter stated that they "rarely fell ill”. Only about 
3 per cent of the highs and about one-and-a-half per cent of the 
lows complained of "frequent" illness. The balance said that 
they fell ill only occasionally. Similarly, with regard to the fre- 
quency of illness prior to examination, if anything, the low achie- 
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vers seemed a little better. About 64 per cent of them as against 
62 per cent of highs said that they rarely fell ill at the time of exa- 
mination. Only about 7 per cent of the lows and 9 per cent 
of the highs stated that they suffered from frequent illness prior 
to the examination. 


9. Future VocationalPlan. More than a halfof the high and low 
achievers had no vocational plan for themselves. Some studies have 
suggested definiteness of future vocational plan as a distinguishing 
mark of more successful students. The present study did not 
lend any support to such contention. 


When asked to indicate the vocations which they intended to 
take up in future, about six per cent more lows did not mention 
any plan (Table 16). In both the groups, teaching and further 


Table 16 


Vocational Plan of the Students 


Vocational Plan High Achiever Low Achiever 
y Od F % 
Teaching and Further Study 37 19.99 19 10.00 


Administrative Services 20 10.81 10 5.26 
Technical jobs 16 8.64 7 3.68 
Service in general 9 4.90 23 12.10 
Medical profession 5 2.70 9 1.58 
Legal profession 1 0.54 11 5.79 
Business 0 0 5 2.63 
Agriculture 0 0 1 0.53 
Writer or Musician 0 0 2 1.06 
More than one profession 11 5.94 9 4.73 
Vocation not indicated 86 46.48 100 52.64 


study seemed the most favourite vocation, though the percentage 
was about twice as large among the highs, i.e., 19.99 per cent in 
the highs as against only 10 per cent in the lows. Administrative 
services and technical jobs were the next two favourite vocations 
for the high achievers, while ‘service in general’ and legal pro- 
fession were for the low achievers. Law as profession was men- 
tioned by only one of the high achievers and the per centage for 
administrative services was less than half in the lows. 
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10. Study Habit. A general study habit inventory was given to 
every subject. Information concerning regularity, time and place 
of study, home-work, main sources of study, environment of study, 
amount of concentration, impediments to study and sessional re- 
gularity were gathered and analysis was made to find out 
whether the high and low achievers differed in these respects. 


(a) Time and environment of study: The groups did not differ very 
much with regard to the time when they generally studied. Most 
of them reported that they studied both in the morning and even- 
ing, the frequency being greater for high achievers. About 58 
per cent of them as against 44 per cent of the lows said that they 
worked both in the morning and evening. It is interesting to 
note that about 32 per cent of highs and 38 per cent of lows said 
that they "studied whenever they liked". In other words, they 
did not have any fixed or regular schedule of work. The third 
most frequent time for study seemed evening and night, the per- 
centage being 20.53 and 31.16 for the highs and lows respectively. 


As for the place of study, more high achievers said that they 
worked alone in a room. About 78 per cent of highs and 68 per 
cent of lows reported that they had the facility of a room where 
they could study alone. On the other hand, about one in every 
three of the lows and about one in five of highs said that they did 
not have such facility. In this respect, thechigh achievers seem- 
ed to possess better physical facility, the difference between the 
groups was statistically reliable. When asked whether he preferred 
to study alone, or studied jointly with others, a large majority in 
both the groups (89.18 and 78.94 per cent respectively) prefer- 
red studying alone. More of the highs did not like joint studv. 

As for the general environment of study, more of the low achie- 
vers preferred solitude, figures being 58.94 as against 47.02 per 
cent for the highs. About one-third in both the groups said that 
they could study in any type of environment, and about 15 per 
cent even under very noisy conditions. 


(b) Sources of study: There was not much difference between 
the groups as to the sources of study. There was a strong ten- 
dency for most students to depend upon class notes and notes pre- 
pared from books. Strangely enough, very few mentioned the 
use of bazaar-notes and cheap guide books, though, as it is well- 
known, they are widely used by the students. 


(c). Concentration in study: About 17 per cent of the highs and 22 per 
cent. of the lows complained that they were easily distracted from 
their studies. The two groups did not differ on this score. 
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(d) Impediments to study: A number of distracticns and impedi- 
ments to studies were mentioned by both the groups. Except- 
ing that friends were looked upon by much larger number of lows 
as impediments, the two groups did not differ in their reactions. 
The most commonly mentioned hurdle to studies was “mental 
worries or physical ailments”. Next in frequency was distraction 
by friends. Domestic responsibilities acted as impediments in 
about ten per cent of the case. 


(e) Regularity: Answers to three questions threw light on regu- 
larity in studies. The first dealt with completion of home-work, 
the second with general regularity in study, and the third with 
the month from which they commenced studying for examination 
regularly and systematically. No difference between the grou 
existed with regard to the completion of their home-work. a 
assessed from their replies, about 30 per cent in each group hap- 
pened to be casual, careless and irregular in their home-assign- 
ments. About 27 per cent in each reported that they comple- 
ted them promptly. 


Difference between the highs and lows seemed to emerge on 
the score of regularity in daily work. On the whole, the high 
achievers were more systematic and regular (Table 17). Itis 
to be noted that over 43 per cent of the highs and 49 per cent of 
the lows themselves admitted lack of regularity. 


Table 17 
Regularity in Study 
mA noms EE 
Regular or not High Achievers Low Achievers 
f 76 if % 

ee ee RM LT MIN Se 
Regular and systematic 56 30.27 34 17.89 

Moderately regular 41 22.16 58 30.52 

Not systematic & irregular 80 43.24 94 49.47 

No response 8 4.33 a 2.12 


Significant difference also emerged in respect of the commence- 
ment of regular study (Table 18). On the whole, greater pro- 
portion of low achievers began studying systematically for the 
examination quite late in the academic year. Over 50 per cent of 
them as against only about 30 per cent of the highs started work- 
ing rodiy only after more than half the year was over. In 
fact, one-fifth of the lows admitted that they began working only 
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Table 18 


Commencement of Study 


Time of Commencement High Achiever Low Achiever 


f 76 U % 
Study since July-August 83 44.87 50 26.32 
Study after Puja holidays 46 24.86 44 23.15 
Study after December 38 20.54 58 30.53 


Near the examination 18 9.73 38 20.00 


when the examination drew quite near. On the other hand, 
about 45 per cent of highs as against 26 per cent of the lows com- 
menced regular study from the beginning of the session itself. 


To conclude, though very clear-cut differences did not seem 
to emerge between the two groups on study habit, yet it can be 
asserted that the high achievers were more systematic and regular, 
and commenced studying seriously for the examination earlier 
in the year. They also seemed to have a little better physical 
facility for study and found their friends to be less of a distraction. 


CHAPTER IV 


DIFFERENTIAL ON PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS: 
INTELLIGENCE, ANXIETY AND ADJUSTMENT 


Many of the investigations reviewed in an earlier chapter have 
pointed to the association between scores on tests of intelligence, 
anxiety, and adjustment with academic performance. In the pre- 
sent study also, the role of these variables was determined on the 
entire sample consisting of 185 high and 190 low achievers. 


1. General Intelligence. The test of general intelligence de- 
vised by Dr. S.M. Mohsin, and standardised on the Hindi-know- 
ing college population was used. Besides providing the overall 
1.Q. score, norms for different intelligence levels were available. 
The scores made by the two groups were studied not only with 
regard to overall difference, but also on the various intelligence 
levels. The /-test was used to ascertain the reliability of differ- 


ence. 


Table 1 
Differential in IQ. 
Groups Mean SD t b 
High Achievers 112.98 11.59 


Low Achievers 102.49 13.27 
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In Table 1 (on p. 71) is given the summary of intelligence 
scores of the two groups, and the distributions have been plotted 
on common axes for easy comparison (Figure 3). Thescores made 
by the highs were skewed on the higher side. The mean I. Q. 
of the highs is 112.98 while that of the lows is 102.49. This dif 
ference of over 10 points was statistically significant. 


Table 2 
Differential in Levels of Intelligence 
Levels of Intelligence High Achievers Low Achievers 
f % f % 
Very Superior 25 13:51 235) 2.63 
Superior 82 44.32 48 25.97 
Average 73 39.47 106 55.79 
Inferior 5 2.70 27 14.21 
Very inferior 0 0 4 2.11 


In Table 2, five categories of very superior (I.Q. 125 and above), 
superior (T.Q, 111 to 124), average(1.Q.89 to 110), inferior (LQ.74 to 
88) and very inferior (I.Q. 73 and below) were made, and the number of 
subjects from the two groups falling in each was ascertained. A majo- 
rity ofthe high achievers were found to belong to the categories of 
superior and very superior, the number of lows in these was much smal- 
ler. Again, over 55 per cent of the low achievers and only 39 
per cent of the high were classified as of average intelligence. More- 
over, a very negligible number of the highs were in the inferior 
category. It is significant to note that over 16 per cent of the 
lows could be designated as inferior or very inferior in intelligence. 
The superiority of high achievers with regard to their general in- 
telligence was apparent. 


The intelligence scores of the two groups were broken down 
faculty-wise, and the differences were analysed (Table 3). There 
was negligible difference between the highs in the Humanities 
and Science subjects, nor between the lows in the two sub-groups. 
However, differences between the highs and lows in the Humani- 
ties and Sciences respectively were statistically significant. Thus, 
the present study did not point to any superiority in intelligence 
of students based simply on their faculty. If at all, the highs in 
the Arts seemed a little superior in intelligence to highs in the 
Sciences, ———————- SS — 
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Figure 3. 
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Table 3 
Mean I.Q. of Highs and Lows Faculty-wise 


Faculty High Achievers Low Achievers 
N Mean N Mean 
Humanities 67 114.38 114 106.80 
Sciences 118 112.63 46 107.93 


2. Level of Anxiety. Relationship between anxiety scores with 
academic achievement and performance on complex skilled tasks 
has been frequently observed. Studies have been briefly review- 
ed in the first chapter. The test of anxiety developed by Sinha 
on a sample of Indian students was used. It correlated well with 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, and can be regarded as a mea- 
sure of drive level. 


The distribution of anxiety-scores among the high and low 
achievers was analysed, and the significance of difference between 
the groups was determined by the t-test. 


The distributions of scores have been plotted in Figure 4, and 
the summary is given in Table 4. While the scores of the high 
achievers was slightly skewed on the lower side, those of the lows 
had the opposite skewness. Quite a substantial proportion of 
scores veered to the higher side in the low group. A compari- 
Son of the means showed that on the whole, the lows were 
more than six points higher. The difference was highly signi- 
ficant. It can be concluded that the low achievers tended to be 
significantly more anxious than the highs. 'The conclusion was 
further strengthened when the anxiety scores were analysed into 
different levels (Table 5). There was no difference on the aver- 
age level, about half the subjects in both the groups fell into that 


Table 4 
Differential in Anxiety Scores 
Groups Mean SD t b 


High Achievers 28.50 1744 
Low Achievers 34.02 17.93 
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Table 5 
Differentials in Levels of Anxiety Scores 
Levels of scores High Achievers Low Achievers 
f % f % 
Low (18.50 and below) 54 29.19 34 © 17.89 
A 18.50-41.30) 91 49.19 92 48.43 


High (41.30 and below) 40 21.62 64 33.68 


category. About 29 cent of the highs as against about 18 er 
ceni dre law aces were low wore on the test On he 
o , Significantly higher proportion of low achievers were 
highly anxious on the basis of the performance on the test. 


The scores were also analysed faculty-wise. The summary 
is given in Table 6. As with intelligence, no significant association 
between ue and faculty of the high achievers was obscr- 
vable. The difference between the highs and lows in the two 
rogue faculties persisted, though in the science group, it just 

below the level of statistical significance. However, the high 
achievers tended to score lower on the anxiety measure. 


Table 6 
Mean Anxiety-scores of Highs and Lows Faculty-wise 
Faculty : High Achievers Low Achievers 
N Mean N Mean 
Humanities 67 2937 14 3662 
Sciences 118 28.29 46 30.00 


The picture was radically different among the low achievers. 
(04 gud oad Eg eror quien ope ed 
was the highest, being over 6 points more science 
> ‘The difference RO ignificant. As a group, 
the unsuccessful students of the Arts and faculties seem- 
ed to be the most highly anxious. A casual glance at the distri- 
bution of anxicty scores of these students revealed many of them 
to be so anxious that the condition was likely to have a di ive 
and interfering influence on their behaviour in complex situations. 
Low achi in the academic sphere was probably an evi- 
dence of such inhibiting effect of anxiety. 


of general an y Orii ia Hindi by Dr 
M.S. L. Saxena on the lines of Bell was One of 
the good features of the measure is that it has been standardised 


on the student population in Uttar Pradesh, and apart from the 
general adjustment score, it provides a measure of individual ad- 
justment in home, health, school (academic), social and 

areas, High scores are indicativo of superior while low scores 


point to poor t. 
(a) General 2? The superiority of the high achievers was 
evident by the distributions of the scor 


Table 7 
Differential in General Adjustment 
Groups Mean $D 1 $ 
High Achievers 24.98 — 363 
226 005 
Low Achievers 236.26 38.42 
Table 8 
Differentials in Grades of Adjustment 
Grades High Achievers Low Achievers 
f % à % 
ZNO RRS- 
oa TOE BOUE Bee 
Unsatisfactory 18.39 st 2842 
Very Unsatisfactory 10 5.40 24 12.63 
Poor Adjustment 4 2.16 4 211 
Using table of norms in the Manual, the scores 
were seven adjustment from “ex- 
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figure 5. 
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few of the highs or lows belonged to the two most superior grades 
of overall adjustment or to the lowest one of poor adjustment. A 
large majority in both the groups could be classed as those with 
good or satisfactory adjustment. The difference, however, was 
significantly in favour of the high achievers, percentages for the 
two groups being 68.65 and 51.58 respectively. 


In the grades regarded as unsatisfactory, significantly more 
of the low achievers belonged to them. The picture that emer- 
ged from all the comparisons made above indicated the overall 
superiority of high achievers on general adjustment. 


Faculty-wise analysis of scores was also made. The result 
is tabulated in Table 9. Difference between the two groups in 
adjustment persisted irrespective of the faculty. The results were 
very similar to those already observed in case of anxiety. While 
there was no difference among the highs of Humanities and the 
Sciences, it was marked in case of the lows. The low achievers 
of the Arts and Commerce faculties had the lowest overall adjust- 
ment score. In fact, compared to them, the lows of the Science 
faculty were significantly more adjusted. 


Table 9 


Faculty-wise Means of General Adjustment Scores 


Faculty High Achievers Low Achievers 
N Mean N Mean 
Humanities 67 237.70 144 216.31 
Sciences 118 235.03 46 225.36 


(b) Areas of Adjustment: The inventory provides five separate 
measures of adjustment. Each element was scored separately 
by using norms of the T-score, and the high and low achieving 
students were compared on them. Whether the differences were 
reliable or not was ascertained by calculating /-ratios. 


(i) Home Adjustment: The mean adjustment score for this ele- 
ment was significantly higher for the high achievers, indicating 
their superiority in this regard (Table 10). Similar result was 
obtained when the frequencies of highs and lows in the five 
grades of adjustment were compared (Table 11). Only a handful 
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Table 10 
Differential in Home Adjustment 
Groups Mean SD t b 
High Achiever 49.19 9.69 
3.49 0.01 
Low Achiever 45.66 10.72 
Table 11 


Differential in Grades of Home Adjustment 


High Achiever Low Achiever 


Grades uf ee Sa 95 
Excellent Adjustment 3 1.62 1 0.53 
Good Adjustment 34 18.38 34 . 17.89 
Satisfactory Adjustment 94 50.81 61 32.11 
Unsatisfactory Adjustment 47 25.41 79 41.58 
Very Unsatisfactory Adjustment 7 3.78 15 7.89 


could be classed as excellent in home adjustment. There was no 
difference even on the next grade, the frequency being about 18 
per cent for both the groups. A little over half the high achie- 
vers had satisfactory home adjustment. The corresponding figure 
for the other group was about 20 per cent lower. Further, in 
the next two grades which are indicative of two degrees of unsatis- 
factory home adjustment, there were significantly more low achie- 
vers. The overall superiority of high achievers in home adjust- 
ment was obvious on these comparisons. It is, however, to be 
noted that no less than 29 per cent of them had a tendency to 
have unsatisfactory adjustment to home. Of course, the low 
achievers were much worse. About half of them showed different 
degrees of maladjustment to home. 


(ii) Health Adjustment: In the area of health adjustment, the high 
achievers were significantly superior. The difference between 
the two means was statistically significant (Table 12). The trend 
was also observable when the frequencies of highs and lows in the 
five grades of health adjustment were compared (Table 13). There 
were significantly greater percentage of high achievers in the two 
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top grades, and the number of satisfactory grade was about equal 
in two groups. On the two lowest grades of unsatisfactory adjust- 
ment, the percentages for the highs and lows were 30.81 and 40.00 
respectively. Excepting for the middle one, there was the sup- 
eriority of the high achievers all through the grades on health 
adjustment. 


Table 12 
Differential in Health Adjustment 
Groups Mean SD t b 
High Achicver 50.49 11.04 
2.60 0.01 
Low Achiever 47.47 11.56 
Table 13 
Differentials in Grades of Health Adjustment 
Grades High Achiever Low Achiever 
if % f % 
Excellent 8 4.32 0 0 
Good 50 27.03 24 22.10 
Satisfactory 70 37.84 72 37.90 
Unsatisfactory 49 26.49 53 27.89 
Very Unsatisfactory — 8 4.32 23 12.11 
Table 14 
Differentials in School (Academic) Adjustment 
Groups Mean SD t 
High Achievers 46.59 9.62 


not significant 


Low Achievers 46.89 9 66 


(iii) Academic (School) Adjustment: "The two groups differed very little 
with regard to their adjustment to academic setting (Table 14). 
No consistent trend could be discerned even on the different grades 


6 
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of adjustment (Table 15). It is significant to note that about 
four subjects out of every ten were cither unsatisfactory or very un- 
satisfactory in their adjustment to academic environment, the irend 
being slightly greater for the low achievers. Unlike in other 
areas, the proportion of students, both high and low achievers, 
coming in the two higher grades of adjustment was very low. 


Table 15 
Differentials in Grades of Academic Adjustment 


High Achievers Low Achievers 


Grades ey ow 
Excellent Adjustment 5 2.70 3 1.58 
Good Adjustment 15 8.11 24 12 63 
Satisfactory Adjustment 90 48.65 77 40.53 
Unsatisfactory Adjustment 59 31.89 73 38.42 
Very Unsatisfactory Adjustment 16 8.65 13 6.84 


(iv) Social Adjustment: Comparison of mean of the scores jn the 
two groups indicated that they were alike in their social adjust- 
ment (Table 16). Some differences were, however, noticeable 
in different grades of social adjustment (Table 17). Very few 
in the two groups belonged to the extreme categories of excellent 
and very unsatisfactory adjustment. In the grades of good adjust- 
ment and unastisfactory adjustment, the frequencies were very simi- 
lar. However, about 9 per cent more of the high achievers came 
in the category of satisfactory adjustment. On the whole, the 
differences between the more successful and less successful stu- 
dents were negligible on the measure of social adjustment. 


Table 16 
Differentials in Social Adjustment 
"Groups -- h Mean SD t 
High Achievers A778 1. 445 ORE 


not significant 
"Low Achievers 47.50 10.02 ej ee 


(v) Emotional adjustment: With regard to emotional adjustment, 
the mean of scores of the high achievers was higher, the difference 
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Table 17 
Differentials in Grades of Social Adjustment 
Grades High Achievers Low Achievers 
J % "a % 

Excellent Adjustment 3 1.62 5 2.63 
Good Adjustment 23 12.43 29 15.27 
Satisfactory Adjustment 88 47.58 73 38.42 
Unsatisfactory Adjustment 66 35.67 75 39.47 
Very Unsatisfactory Adjustment 5 2.70 8 4.21 

Table 18 

Differential in Emotional Adjustment 
Groups Mean SD t b. 
High Achievers 50.95 9.41 
2.55 0.02 

Low Achievers 48.50 9.03 
—————————— 

Table 19 

Differentials in Grades of Emotional Adjustment 
Grades High Achievers Low Achievers 
UT E if % 

Excellent Adjustment 5 2.70 3 1.59 
Good Adjustment 46 24.87 37 19.47 
Satisfactory Adjustment 92 49.73 86 45.26 
Unsatisfactory Adjustment 34 18.38 59 31.05 
Very Unsatisfactory Adjustment 8 4.32 Ü 2.63 


being statistically significant (Table 18). The superiority was 
also reflected in differences on the different grades of emotional 
adjustment (Table 19). Like other areas, very few subjects fell 
into the tWo extreme grades. Majority were classed as satisfac- 
torily adjusted, the percentage being slightly greater for the high 
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achievers. Moreover, more of the highs than lows belonged 
to the good adjustment category. On the other hand, in the unsatis- 
factory grade, the percentage was significantly higher for the low 
achievers. It can be concluded that a large majority of both 
high and low achievers were emotionally well adjusted. Among 
those who were maladjusted, the latter seemed to predominate. 


4. Summary of Results. A comparative analysis of scores 
on the intelligence test, the anxiety scale, and theadjustment in- 
ventory revealed the general superiority of high achievers on DO: 
they displayed lower anxiety-level, and better overall adjustment. 
They were also generally more well-adjusted in the areas of home, 
health and emotional adjustment. The low achievers were poorer 
with regard to their I.Q., were more anxious, and inferior in ge- 
neral adjustment. The faculty to which students belonged did 
not seem to operate as a factor, except with regard to anxiety and 
general adjustment in the low achievers. The low achievers in 
the Humanities had the poorest scores both on anxiety and ad- 
justment. On the average, they not only tended to be more highly 
anxious but also least adjusted of the groups. : 


CHAPTER V 


FACULTY PERCEPTION OF QUALITIES 
CHARACTERIZING HIGH AND LOW ACHIEVERS 


Factors and qualities perceived by the teachers as important 
to student success in academic sphere have been investigated. 
Such studies have provided the image of ideal student and have 
helped to isolate factors which in the eyes of the significant others 
(which in this case happen to be the teaching faculty) are ersen- 
tial for student performance. Teachers come in direct contact 
with the students, and their perceptions represent the faculty ex- 
pectancies which normally serve as the basis for assessing the stu- 
dent’s performance. If he conforms to these expectancies, he is 
likely to be considered successful; if he falls short, he is declared 
a failure. The faculty expectancies encompass the intellectual 
functioning, interpersonal relationship, and emotional and envi- 
ronmental aspects of the student. Teacher's image of the success- 
ful and unsuccessful student and his perception of factors under- 
lying the same in terms of personal, social, and motivational qua- 
lities throw light on the psychological characteristics likely to meet 
the expectancies of the faculty and thereby can be looked upon as 
important factors in his scholastic performance. As such, tea- 
chers! opinion as to these qualities is of vital significance. In fact, 
faculty perception has come to be used as predictor-criterion in 
analysing academic performance and in describing student de- 
sirability (Davis, 1964; Sinha and Misra, 1963). 
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In the present chapter, effort has been made to obtain as com- 
pletely as possible the faculty image of factors and qualities view- 
ed as significant in academic performance. This was done by 
getting a list of qualities rated by them with reference to the 
degree to which they were possessed by the successful and un- 
successful students. It enabled the investigator not only to de- 
velop an image of the ideal high achiever, and the low achie- 
ver, but to isolate factors perceived as significant to academic 
success. It revealed certain traits which in the eyes of the fa- 
culty differentiated the high and the low achievers. 


The procedure followed in the preparation of the list of factors 
and qualities has been described at length at the appropriate place 
in Chapter II. Of the 38 qualities selected for study, several of 
them fitted with the factors obtained by Davis (1964) in his factor 
analytic study of variables in academic performance and desirable 
student traits. The factors were categorized under five heads: 
cognitive-intellectual qualities, dynamic-personality qualities, social 
qualities, interest qualities, and environmental factors. These were 
defined, and below each on separate sheets was drawn a graphic 
seven-point rating scale on which 100 teachers indicated by put- 
ting a check mark at the appropriate point the degree to which 
they considered the particular quality or factor related to high 
and low academic achievement. The qualities were all jum- 
bled together and ratings on each were obtained one by one, first 
with regard to the high achievers. Later on, a similar procedure 
was followed for obtaining teacher's ratings with reference to fac- 
tors viewed as being present in the low achieving students. 


_ The analysis revealed the pattern of qualities perceived as vi- 
tal to student’s academic performance. It also showed up those 
factors on which the high and low achieving students were viewed 
as differing significantly by the faculty. 


The mean ratings of high and low achievers on each quality 
were calculated, and are presented in Tables 1,2,3,4 and 5 for 
cognitive-intellectual, dynamic-personality, social, interest qualities and 
for environmental and background factors respectively. They have 
been ranked in terms of the average ratings received by the qua- 
lities. The pattern seemed very dissimilar for the high and low 
achievers. This was particularly so for dynamic personality (rho= 
—0.37), social interest qualities (rho=—0.65), and for environmental 
and background variables (rho=——0.07). Even with regard to the 
cognitive-intellectual qualities where the rank-difference correlation 
was positive but very small (rho=0.08), it is to be observed that 
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in terms of the extent of possession of these qualities, there seemed 
substantial difference for the high and low achiever for all but 
one of the qualities. The highs were seen to possess them in much 
greater amount, differences between the average ratings between 
the two groups were two or more points in favour of the highs in 
all but one case. The profile of high and low achieving students 
on all the five groups of variables help to illustrate the difference 
in importance attached by the teachers to these qualities (Figures 
6, 7, 8, 9 and 10). 


Except on six of the variables, high achievers in comparison to the 
lows were regarded as possessing more of the qualities. The ex- 
tent of difference on the qualities between the two groups was 
assessed in terms of the difference between the average ratings 


Table 1 


Mean Ratings of Cognitive-Intellectual Qualities and their Dif- 
ferences in High and Low Achievers 


Qualities High Achievers Low Achievers Difference 
Mean SD Mean SD (MI-M2) 
Clarity of expression 5.58 1.14 199 1.03 3.59 
Memory 5.55 0.97 2.71 1,05 - 2.84 
Neat and precise 
resentation 5,50 X DE 2.00" 1228 2.94 
Aures in learning 5.43 1.10 2.61 1.19 2.82 
"Theoretical under- 
standing 5.40 0.96 2.37 1.13 3.03 
Proper study habit 5.94- 1.40 226^ 125 3.08 
Intelligence 5.27 0.89 2.44 1.01 2.83 
Reading of materials 
related to the subject 5.11 1.16 2.18 1.15 2.93 
Ability to discuss and 
criticize 494 1.30 226 1.31 2.68 
Imagination 4.75 1.13 2.21 1.27 2.54 
Practical orientation 473 1.20 2.67 1.30 2.06 
Creativity/Originality 4.52 1.19 2.16 1.21 2.36 


Reading of material 
outside the scope of j 
the subject 413 1.342 2.23 1.43 1.90 


rho = +0.08 
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Mean Ratings on Dynamic-Personality Qualities and their Dif- 
ferences in High and Low Achievers 


Qualities High Achievers Low Achievers Difference, 

Mean SD Mean SD  (MI-M2) 
Ambition 5.80 1.095 3.20 1.312 2.60 
Industry and Perseverance 5.67 1.114 2.82 1.269 2.85 
Seriousness 5.59 1.086 2.99 1.308 2.60 
Drive and energy 629 1-225 72.98.71 4.349 2.25 
Self-assertiveness Bil, 120d, 79:259 13:50, 1.46 
Adaptability 4.57 1.072 3.61 1.393 0.96 
Honesty 4.48 1.312 3.31 1.353 1.17 
Emotional balance 4.42 1.158 3.60 1.40 0.82 
rho= -0.37 

Table 3 


Mean Ratings on Social Qualities and their Differences in 
High and Low Achievers 


Qualities High Achievers Low Achievers Difference 


Mean 


Attitude toward 


teachers 5.61 
Contact with teachers 5.25 
Sociability V 0D 
Cooperativéness - 4.18 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


(M1-M2) 
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Mean Ratings on Interest Qualities and their Differences in 
High and Low Achievers 


Qualities High Achievers Low Achievers Difference 

Mean SD Mean SD (MI-M2) 
Academic interest in 
political issues 5.02 1.18 2.69 1.40 2.33 
Interest in extra-curri- 
cular activities 3.79 1.30 4.59 1.37 0.80 
Interest in philosophical 
issues 3.65 1.34 2.78 1.45 0.87 
Interest in fine arts 3.56 1.30 3.24 1.36 0.14 
Active interest in 
games and sports 9.85 * 1,35 4.94 1.49 -0.89 
Aclive interest in 
political issues 2.51 1.55 4.799 1.26 -2.18 
phew -0:65 , 

Table 5 


Mean Ratings on Environmental and Background Factors 
and their Differences in High and Low Achievers 


PT lemen Er eee iu EE Se —_ KA 
Qualities High Achievers Low Achievers Difference 
. Mean SD Mean SD. (Ml-M2) 
Regularity in class — 5.72 1.27. 3.30 1.26 2.42 
Regularity in submit- 
ting assignments 5.19 1.26 2.36 1.36 2.83 
Parental interest 4.72 1.37 2.95 1.42 1.76 
Proximity of distrac- 
tions 4.41 1.13 7 3.48 1.86 0.93 
Facilities at home 4.37 1.08 2.83 1.60 1.54 
Effect of friends _ 3.73 1.34 4.17 1.47 0.44 
O 12551 1.55 1.08 


Economic status 3.60 


— EDO EE cd 


rho= —0.07 
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for high and low achievers. The variables on which the differ- 
ences were highest are listed in Table 6. These were clarity of 
expression, proper study habit, theoretical understanding, neat 
and precise presentation of material, reading of material related 
to the subject, industry and perseverance, memory, regularity 
in submitting assignments, intelligence, and alertness in learning. 
Significantly enough, all these except one belonged to the 
cognitive-intellectual category, and the one, viz. industry and 
perseverance, to the dynamic-personality group. Therefore, in the 
eyes of the teachers maximum difference in the image of success- 
ful and unsuccessful students existed largely in terms of 
cognitive-intellectual variables. 


Table 6 
Qualities having Maximum Average Discrepancy 


Mean Discrepancy 


Qualities (M1-M2) 
1. Clarity of expression 3.59 
2. Proper study habit 3.08 
3. Theoretical understanding 3.03 
4. Neat and precise presentation of material 2.94 
5. Reading of material related to subject 2.93 
6. Industry and perseverance 2 85 
7. Memory 2.84 
8. Regularity in submitting assignments 2.83 
9. Intelligence 2.83 
10. Alertness in learning 2.82 


When the differences between the average ratings for the high 
and low achievers were less than 2 points, the discrepancies were 
regarded as insignificant. Variables on which differences were 
small are listed in Table 7. It is to be noted that the variables 
in terms of which differences were not perceived between the high 
and low achievers belonged largely to social, interest, environmental 
and dynamic-personalily categories. Possession of these qualities 
were not regarded by the faculty to be responsible for the differ- 
ence in academic performance of high and low achievers. 


The qualities which were perceived as present in large degrees 
in high and'low achievers were ascertained on the basis oftheir 


average ratings. Ten variables possessing the highest average - 
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ratings in the two groups were isolated (Table 8). Ambition, 
regularity in class, industry and perseverance, attitude towards 
teachers, seriousness, clarity of expression, memory, neat and pre- 
cise presentation of material, alertness in learning, and theoreti- 
cal understanding were the qualities viewed as being present in 
the high achievers in large amount. Of these ten, six of them 
related to the cognitive-intellectual area and were qualities directly 
relevant to academic spheres. Three of the qualities belonged 
to dynamic-personality group, and were all indicative of strong moti- 
vation. One of them only, viz., attitude towards teachers, belong- 
ed to the social sphere. None of the highly rated qualities for 
high academic achievement belonged to the interest and environ- 
mental-personal background groups. On the other hand, ten top- 
most rated qualities in low academic achievement belonged mostly 
to the sphere of interest, and relatively less to the social and dyna- 
mic-personality group of qualities. The important ones behind 
low achievement as perceived by the teachers were sociability, 
active interest in political issues, interest in extra-curricular acti- 
Vities, cooperativeness, active interest in games and sports, effect 


Table 7 
Qualities/Factors with Minimum Average Discrepancy 


Mean Discrepancy 


Qualities (M1-M2) 
1. Cooperativeness 0.13 
2. Interest in fine arts 0.14 
3. Sociability -0.24 
4. Effect of friends —0.44 
5. Interest in extra-curricular activities -0.80 
6. Emotional balance 0.82 
7. Interest in philosophical issues 0.87 
8. Active interest in games and sports —0.89 
9. Proximity of distractions 0.93 
10. Adaptability 0.96 
11. Economic status 1.08 
12. Honesty 1.17 
13. Self-assertiveness 1.46 
14. Facilities at home 1.54 
15. Attitude to teachers 1.69 
16. Contact with teachers 1.71 
17, Parental interest 1.76 


18. Reading of materials outside the subject 1.90 
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Table 8 


Ten topmost rated Qualities for High and Low Achievers 


High Low 
Achiever Achiever 
Qualities Ay. ratings Qualities Av. ratings 
1. Ambition 5.80 Sociability 4.78 
2. Regulartiy in attend- ` Interest in politi- 
in classes 5.72 cal issues (a)Active 4.77 
3. Industry and perse- Interest in extra- 
verance 5.67 curricular activities 4.59 
4. Attitude towards Co-operativeness 4.31 
teachers 5.61 
5. Seriousness 5.59 Active interest in 
games and sports 4.24 
6. Clarity of expression 5.58 Effect of friends 4.17 
7. Memory 5.55 Attitude toward 
teachers 3.92 


8. Neat and precise Adaptability 3.61 
presentation of material 5.50 . 
9. Alertness in learning 5.43 Emotional balance — 3.60 
0. Theoretical under- Contact with 
standing 5.40 teachers 3:58 


1 


of friends, attitude towards teachers, adaptability, emotional ba- 
lance, and contact with teachers. It is of interest to find that 
except for one quality, viz., attitude towards teachers, there was 
no overlap between the ten most important qualities seen as under- 
lying high and low academic achievement respectively. It is 
also to be observed that the average ratings of qualities perceived 
as important in high achievement were much higher (the highest 
average rating being 5.80) than for those viewed as responsible 
for low achievement (the highest average rating being 4.78). 


Most of the qualities were seen to be present in larger quanti- 
ties in high achievers. There were, however, a few which were 
perceived more in the low achieving students (Table 9). They 
were, in order of their importance, active interest in politics, active 
interest in games and sports, interest in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, effect of friends, sociability, cooperativeness. It is worth 
noting that active interest in politics was viewed. as the quality 
most detrimental to academic pursuit. Moreover, interest in 
games and sports, and extra-curricular activities were looked 


7 
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upon by the faculty not to have a very congenial effect on the 
students’ academic performance. Friend's influence was also 
regarded as being harmful in the academic spheres. 


Table 9 
Qualities Perceived More in Low Achievers 
Discrepancy 
Qualities : (M1-M2) 
Active interest in politics VIA -2.18 
Active interest in games and sports -0.89 
Interest in extra-curricular activities -0.80 
Effect of friends -0.44 
Sociability -0.24 
Cooperativeness : -0.13 


To sum up the findings, analysis of faculty perception of qua- 
lities considered characteristics of high and low achieving stud- 
ents revealed the latter to be significantly poorer on most ofthe 
cognitive-intellectual variables. As compared to other groups 
of factors, sharpest difference was noticed with regard to these. 
The pattern of qualities underlying high and low achievement 
was perceived to be dissimilar. ^ Qualities with regard to which 
differences were not very marked belonged to social and 
environmental groups. Qualities perceived as present to a grea- 
ter extent in the high achievers were related mostly to academic 
spheres, and also were indicative of strong motivation. None 
of the variables from interest or environmental categories were 
regarded as important to their academic achievement. The fo- 
culty did not seem to attach much importance to them in the 
academic performance of successful students. On the other hand, 
qualities viewed as typically characterizing the low achievers 
mostly belonged to the - interest group. Active interest in 
politics was regarded as the most detrimental influence. On 
this quality, the difference was most marked in favour of the low 
achievers. ‘The faculty also did not view interest in sports, games, 
and other extra-curricular activities to be very conducive to stu- 
dies. Qualities which were given the highest premium. were 
mostly academic. or motivational in character. In the eyes of 
the faculty, the images of a typical high and low achieving student 
seemed quite distinct. — - : : 
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The significant qualities emerging out of faculty-perception 
were in line with the results obtained on the tests. Not only had 
the successful students scored significantly higher on the intelli- 
gence test than the low achievers, the intellectual qualities were 
also perceived by the teachers to be the most significant features 
of the high-achieving student. On the other hand, low achievers 
were regarded as being poorer on them. Further, greater drive 
and energy and other motivational and dynamic factors were 
looked upon by the faculty as underlying success. The test results 
generally corraborated such an assessment. The high achie- 
vers were superior to the lows on the anxiety test, possessed better 
adjustment, and displayed significantly more persistence. 


Analysis of personal background, home and environment rc- 
vealed the two groups to be generally similar. In the eyes of 
the faculty also, environmental variables did not determine very 
much the academic performance of the student. 


The expectation of the faculty regarding qualities helpful 
or detrimental to academic performance of the student was ge- 
nerally supported by the differentials which the tests of intelli- 
gence, anxiety, adjustment and other motivational-dynamic va- 
riables revealed between students who had done well and those 
who had fared badly in the University Examination. 


CHAPTER VI 


MOTIVATIONAL VARIABLES: 
PERSISTENCE, LEVEL OF ASPIRATION, AND NEED 
ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGH AND LOW ACHIEVERS 


In contemporary psychological rescarches, motivation has 
Occupied a key position. Motivational variables arc regarded 
as important determiners of individual performance in different 
spheres. The drive and the urge which the individual brings to 
bear on his work are vital to his success and failure in educational 
achievement. In the present research, anxiety has already been 
found to have a significantassociation with academic performance. 
In this chapter, the factors of persistence, levelof aspiration and 
need achievementhave been studied on a smaller sample of 27 
high and 17 low achievers randomly selected out of the larger 
sample. The original plan was to cover a much larger number 
of subjects. Due to certain unforeseen circumstances beyond 
our control, the investigator had to be content with only a very 
small sample on whom these tests could be administered. The 
result of intensive interview to which they were also subjected is 
discussed in a later chapter. Due to the smallness of number, 
the findings have to be taken with due caution, They are, how- 
ever, suggestive, and require more elaborate investigation before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 


1. Persistence. Persistence implies a strong drive and high level 
of motivation. It is a condition reflected in continuance of an 


P ^ 
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activity in spite of failures. The task used was such that success 
was well-nigh impossible on it, though apparently it appeared 
quite simple. The number of times the subject persisted in his at- 
tempts despite failures was used as a measure of his persistence. 


In Table 1, a comparison of the means of the attempts made 
on the task (i.c., number of trizls voluntarily taken) has been made. 


Table 1 
Persistence Score of High and Low Achievers 
Groups N Mean t p 
High Achievers — 27 25.81 
2:87." 0:05 
Low Achievers 17 14.29 


The high achievers displayed much greater degree of persistence. 
The difference was statistically significant. Therefore, it was 
concluded that as compared to low achievers, those who were 
more successful in their academic career were more persistent in 
their performance in the face of obstacles and failures. Obser- 
vations made during the performance also revealed the highs to 
be more enthusiastic, while the low achievers often displayed 
signs of apathy and despondency when they met with repeated 
failures. 


2. Level of Aspiration. The general level of aspiration was 
measured in a laboratory situation. As described in Chapter 
II, a target-aiming test was utilised. It was a game-type situa- 
tion and elicited considerable interest. The subject was asked 
to hit the target. He was given the freedom to vary the distance 
from which he could attempt. Longer the distance from the tar- 
get, greater was the difficulty involved in the task. For the pre- 
sent purpose, following Mortan Deutsch (1954), level of aspir- 
ation was defined as “the degree of difficulty of the goal towards 
which the person is striving." Thus, the level of aspiration score 
that the subject received depended upon the distance from which 
he attempted to hit the target. The number of the line from which 
he threw the ball was noted on every one of the five trials, and appro- 
priate score was allotted. The mean of the five trials was taken 
as the overall level of aspiration of the subject. 


The number of times the subject changed the distance was 
taken as the index of his flexibility. Number of subjects in the 
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both the groups either did not change their aspiration level at all 
or. raised it after success. Strangely enough, there seemed to be 
a tendency among many low achievers (about 13 per cent) to lo- 
wer their aspiration even after encountering success (Table 5). 
They seemed to be avoiding any risk of failure on the next attempt 
-by decreasing the difficulty of the task even though they had done 
well on the previous trial. Further, significantly higher propor- 
tion of the highs displayed no change. In other words, very high 
percentage of them seemed to persist with their goal despite suc- 
cess or failure. 


Table 5 
Nature of Change in Aspiration Level after Success 

Nature of Change High Achiever Low Achiever 
Higher 30 (47.50%) 23 (58.97%) 
Lower 4 ( 6.40%) 5 (12.81%) 
No change 29 (46.04%) 11 (28.22%) 
ONERE E A REO RANE 

Table 6 
. Nature of Change in Aspiration Level after Failure 
Nature of Change High Achievers Low Achievers 
aa ee ae em = 
Higher 2 ( 2.78%) 8 (17.39%) 
Lower 29 (40.26%) 16 (34.79%) 
No Change 41 (56.96%) 22 (47.82%) 


About a third in each group lowered their aspiration after en- 


achievers, Further, there was greater proportion of highs among 
those who persisted with their goal despite failure. It is to be 
noted that more than 17 per cent of the low achievers tended to 
raise the level even after a failure. This tendency was negligible 
among the high achievers (Table 6). The difference between 
the groups was Statistically significant (X?=7.07; df=2). 
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difficulty of the task and thereby entailed the risk of further failures. 
The high achievers, on the other hand, tended to adjust their goal 
more realistically or persistedin their attempts without changing 
the level of difficulty. 


To summarise the findings, the average level of aspiration 
was slightly higher among the low achievers. They also displayed 
greater flexibility in changing their levels. After meeting with 
success, there was a strong tendency in all the subjects either not 
to alter their level or to raise it. There was, however, a ten- 
dency among some of the low achievers to lower it at times even 
after success. After encountering failures, the high achievers 
tended to persist without changing their aspiration level. Many 
of the low achievers displayed a tendency to raise it in spite of fail- 
ures thereby showing poor reality orientation. 


3. Achievement Motive. It has often been suggested that peo- 
plc with high need achievement score show evidence of better 
learning and performance. In the present investigation, Aron- 
son's Graphic Expression Test was utilised for measuring achieve- 
ment motive. Being the most representative and vital index of 
n achievement, only the score based on discreteness and fuzziness 
(D-F index) was taken into consideration (McClelland, 1961). 
Because of the small sample, the z-transformation of D-F scores 
was not considered feasible, and only the raw scores were analy- 
sed in relation to academic achievement of the subjects. In terms \ 
of mean D-F scores, the low achievers seemed to have stronger 
n Achievement (4.94 for the highs and 7.97 for the lows). Due to 
great variation in the standard deviations of the two sets of scores, 
further statistical calculation was not made. However, using the 
median test, the difference was found to be insignificant, though 
there was certainly a slight tendency for the low achievers to have 
more need achievement than the high achievers (Table 7). The 
X? with one degree of freedom was statistically below the level of 
significance. The result seems to go against Morgan’s finding 


Table 7 
Comparison of n Achievement in High and Low Achievers 
Groups N Below Mdn Above Mdn 
High Achievers 27 16 m 


Low Achievers 17 6 11 
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(Morgan, 1951) that keeping the scholastic aptitude constant, 
individuals with high academic grades obtained reliably higher 
n Achievement scores than those with low academic grades. 


4- Other Personality Variables. The groups were also com- 
pared with regard to their scores on the test of general intelligence, 
anxiety, and the adjustment inventory. The resulís were in linc 
with those already discussed in an earlier chapter. That is, the 
high achievers possessed significantly higher I.Q., were lower in 
anxiety, and more well-adjusted than the low achievers. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SELF-CONCEPT IN HIGH AND LOW ACHIEVERS 


Self-concept has been regarded as an important variable in ` 
personality dynamics. Various indices derived from it provide 
useful measures of individual adjustment. A self-concept invent- 
ory prepared on the lines of Brownfain (1952) was used, and ad- 
ministered to all the subjects. After getting their ratings on each 
one of the 35 listed traits on a five-point graphic rating scale, they 
also successively rated themselves under favourable and unfa- 
vourable social frames of reference. The first provided the sef- 
esteem score or private self-score. Further breakdown was done for 
traits grouped as favourable and unfavourable. ‘Then on the basis 
of ratings under social frames of reference, positive and negative so- 
cial self-scores were calculated. Taking discrepancies in ratings 
under conditions of private, positive and negative frames of reference, 
a social conflict index was prepared. 
investigators that discrepancy between self-perception and what 
others are thought to perceive is a i t 
ment. High and low achievers were compared on each one o 


these indices. 


(a) Private self-score: Since the list of traits contained both favour- 
able and unfavourable ones, separate analysis for the two sets of 


traits was made. On the favourable traits, the private self-score 


was significantly greater among the low achievers (Table 1). There 
was, therefore, a significantly stronger tendency among them to 
ascribe more of good qualities to themselves. 
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As for the unfavourable traits, the score was higher in the other 
group. The difference between the two means was statistically 


to underestimate themselves, while in their self-perception, the 
low achievers tended to ascribe to themselves more of favourable 
and less of unfavourable traits. 


Table 1 


Private Self-score 
(Favourable Traits) 


Group N Mean t £ 
— ea a scel MUN MN 
High Achievers 27 88.92 
2:9] 0.05 
Low Achievers 17 101.88 
ez I SR e is 1B) See D 
Table 2 
Private Self-score 
(Unfavourable Traits) 
Group . N Mean t b 
High Achievers 27 16.62 u 
2.90 0.05 
Low Achievers 17 12.70 


A glance at the gualities which the two groups claimed to pos- 
sess in their self-perception revealed that the high achievers ten- 
ded to ascribe to themselves generally those qualities which were 
in some way related and helpful to academic performance, while 
the low achievers had rated themselves higher on traits which 
had more relevance to their social competence. 


(b) Positive and negative self-scores: Self-perception of the two 
groups did not seem to differ under the condition of social frame 
of reference for the favourable traits. This held true for both 
positive and negative self (Tables 3 and 4). 
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Table 3 


Positive Social Self 
(Favourable Traits) 


Group N Mean t 
“High Achievers 27 103.88 ; 
Not significant 
Low Achievers 17 101.76 


Table 4 


Negative Social Self 
(Favourable Traits) 


Group N Mean t 
High Achievers 27 82.10 
Not significant 
Low Achievers 17 81.65 E 
Table 5 


Positive Social Self 
(Unfavourable Traits) 


Groups N Mean t SG 
ig Achievers 27 12.50 
1.42 Not significant 
Low Achievers 17 14.35 
Table 6 


Negative Social Self 
(Unfavourable Traits) 


‘Groups N Mean t b 


High Achievers 27 20.50 
1.50 Not Significant 


Low Achievers 17 22.76 


"t 
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With regard to the unfavourable traits, fewer of them were 
ascribed to themselves by the high achievers under the positive 


or negative social self conditions. The low achievers, on the other 

hand, felt that both friendly and unfriendly persons tended to at- 

tribute more unfavourable traits to them. The differences bet- 

ween the means were, however, not significant (Tables 5 and 6). 

But the trend seemed unmistakable for the lows to regard their 
en t as more unfavourably disposed to them. 


(9 Social conflict index: Taking all the traits together, discrepancy 
the cop self-score and positive social self-score was 
determined, number of subjects rating themselves higher 
(+), lower (—) or same (equal) under the private and positive so- 
reference was counted, result is tabulated 
in Table 7. Only in one high achiever, the ratings were equal 
under the two conditions. As for the rest, the high achievers tend- 
ed to rate themselves a higher under the positive social self 
condition, while the private-self-score was cg Ris ma- 
, Pi bsa That is, greater number of highs 
undet-rated themselves in their self-perception, while the lows 
tended to ie Pat. The bx Cold qiemseivo m 
hi iendly persons, while the tter thought 
that even friends had underrated their qualities. The difference 
was statistically significant (X*=10.86; 4/22). 


Table 7 


Social Conflict Index 
(Private self minus Positive social self) 


| 
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Group. Plus Minus Equal Total 
e cimi t 
High Achievers 10 16 1 
(37.0295) (59.28 %) (3.70%) 
Low Achievers 10 7 17 
(58.20%) (41.20 %) 
_ ee ta 


Social conflict index calculated deducting. negative social 
self-score from private self-score did dot reveal any group differ- 
ence. While was. present in all but one high achie- 
Ver, it is to be observed that in over 70 per cent of the subjects, 
the was in the positive direction (Table 8). That is, 
their self-perception tended to. be more favourable tha thee per 
ception-by persons who were thought to -be unfriendly to them. 


Self-Concept in" High and Low. Achievers "m 
Table 8 
Social Conflict Index 
(Private self minus Negative Social self) 
Group Plus Minus Equal Total 
High Achievers 19 7 3 
(70.40%) (2599) 37%; 
0 


Low Achievers 12. 5 
(70.6%) (29.4%) 
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done by - dn 
social self-scores. extent of discrepancy was 
tive of whether they were in the positive or 

In this manner discrepancy score was calculated 


i 
H 


ence between private self and positive social self-scores, and the 
other between private self and negative social self-scores. 


With to the first, a of mean of the social 
conflict i scores revealed the high achicvers to be possessing 
less of discrepancy (Table 9). The difference, however; was 
statistically not significant. „is however, a clear trend for 


the social conflict index to be greater for the low achiever 


Table 9 
Extent of Social Conflict Index 
(Private self minus Positive social self-score) 
Groups N Mean t 
High Achievers 27 20.41 
Low Achievers 17 26.00 
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After a careful perusal of all the forty-four case reports of twen- 
ty-seven high and seventeen low achievers, five from each cate- 
were randomly picked out, and have been ‘presented here. 

t is felt that a perusal of these cases would highlight the charac- 
teristic features in the puse of the high and low achivers, 


and would help in developing a model of the typical successful and 
unsuccessful student. 


The case reports prepared were largely based on the interview 
material collected on these students, However, data from various 
tests and inventories as also the personal data form were utilised 
extensively when found relevant and useful. With the relevant 
areas that have been brought to light and supplemented with 
test results, the case histories that follow provide useful material 
in Sia scr the high achiever and the low achiever on their 
personality configurations. 


The case reports were prepared in accordance with a specially 
devised schedule which included areas probed in the interview 
and also the test results. The major areas covered by the case 
reports are as follows:- 

(1) Personal data 

(2) Family history (sociological aspects) 

(3) Developmental history and. personal background 

(a) Childhood experiences 
(b) Family figures 
(c) Medical history 
(4) Personality overview 
(a) Thinking and perception variables 
(b) Emotional variables 
(c) Motivational variables 
(d) Self-image 
(e) Study habits and reaction to the University 
(5) Summary of the case 


-I. CASE REPORTS OF HIGH ACHIEVERS 
High Achiever 1 (H.A. 13. : 
NAM ET = Personal Data: A.R. is a student of B.A, Part II, aged 17. 


He is a Hindu belonging to the Kayastha caste. He was born 
and brought up in an urban arca, and lives with his parents. 
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2. Family History (sociological aspects): His father is a publisher 
and author whose monthly income fluctuates around Rs. 700/-. 
Both his father and mother are graduates. His mother does not work. 
He has one younger brother. The family is constituted of the 
parents and the two brothers. 


3. Developmental History and Personal Background. (a) Childhood 
experiences: He seems to have had a pleasant childhood. He re- 
calls in particular that both he and his brother were ‘petted’ a 
lot. Once some one took him on his shoulder and he reported it 
to the Headinaster. 


(b) Family figures: He thinks both his parents to be very conside;- 
ate and after some thought adds, "loving". They expected a lot 
from him. But he does not seem to experience satisfaction in his 
relationship with his parents. As he himself says, “I do not feel 
free with them.” “I do not like to share my feelings, I do not 
generally talk with them.” Though his parents are gencrally 
` proud of him, and think that he has done well, they do not say 
this in front of him. He experiences a relative lack of closeness 
with them and a distance which worries him. 


About his relationship with his yo r brother, he regards 
him as very different from himself. One likes playing and while 
the other prefers staying at home. Though they generally get 
along well, they had many fights and quarrels. He also feels that 
younger brother has some admiration for him. — A sense of com- 
petition or rivalry with his brother is implicitly present. 


(o) Medical history: He does not mention any major disease or 
illness at any period of his life. 


4. Personality Overview (Present Orientation). (a) Thinking and 
co variables: He has a "very superior" grade on the general 
intelligence test. In his thinking he tends to manifest a strong 
"intellectual assertiveness” and strives to depart in thinking and 
expression from the usual. He tries to present his ideas in an ori- 
ginal fashion and lays considerable premium .on being sensitive to 
new impressions and novelty in presentation and thinking. He 
has a stated contempt for popular notions. Oscar Wilde and 
Shaw are his favourite authors. =a 


(b) Emotional variables: The personality inventory data indicate 
an “unsatisfactory” general adjustment. In specific areas of health, 
social and college adjustment, he has unsatisfactory scores. There 
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is considerable evidence of his not experiencing a very satisfactory 
social adjustmnet. He states that he “disregards people as such". 
He prefers a few close friends and fecls happy in his "select? com- 
pany, talking, discussing, exchanging ideas and amusing cach 
other. It is in his limited circle that he experiences satisfaction. 
He tends to keep it that way and regards other social contacts 
as a "distraction". 


As indicated by the test, he displays a minimal level of mani- 
fest anxiety. But he seems to have some diffused anxiety related 
to affectional satisfaction. He experiences a relative lack of close- 
ness with his parents and rarely expresses his feelings. This with- 
drawn attitude may reflect prior frustration or fear duc to some 
restrictions in the home atmosphere. Such -an inhibition and 
withdrawal along with the-awareness of the need for affection (as 
he says, “I have an affectionate disposition; and I want more 
affection from others”) indicate potential conflict, and partly 
account for his unsatisfactory general adjustment. 


He does not have any specific overbearing problems or wor- 
ries and is challenged more by immediate work at hand and at- 
tempts to handle it without undue fear and awe. He faces the 
examination with ease: “generally to take it easy and not to be 
afraid of what I have to do.” 


In sum, he tends to cut off from his experience anxiety pro- 
voking experiences and denies importance to such matters. In 
' Spite of his unsatisfactory adjustment he is not anxious about it, 
and continues to function efficiently in his limited field of acti- 
vity without undue tension or conflict. 


His diffused affectional anxiety manifests itself in a kind of 
"intellectual? assertiveness, a drive for status by which he seems 
to ‘seek acceptance from others. An indication of his intellectual 
assertiveness can also be gained from the fact that he does not 
value any one person as a model. On the other hand, he places 
a premium value on “fearlessness and intellect’? and a stated “‘dis- 
regard for people as such.” - 
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, He appears as sufficiently practical, however, and has a broad 
time perspective regarding his present activities. 


(d) Self-image: The self-concept inventory reveals that he general- 
ly tends to underestimate himself in relation to other people. He 
thinks that people favourably disposed overestimate his positive 
traits while both favourable and unfavourably disposed persons 
underestimate him on negative traits. 


He is also very self-critical when he describes himself as a per- 
son with ambition but without industry to cope with it, sensitive, 
vain, and superficially extra-tensive. It is suggested that his ne- 
gative self-image spurs him to compensatory activity in the form 
of high academic achievement. Positive perception of others 
and high expectations of his parents may also be acting as strong 
motivational factors in the subject’s functioning. 


(e) Study habits and reaction to University: He does not have a re- 
gular routine of study. However, he believes in reading a lot of 
books, and absorbing as many ideas as possible out of them. He 
notes down passages of "verbal beauty", since he requires the 
language only, as he says. In examination he relies more on his 
own ideas rather than on answers prepared beforehand. For 
success, he holds that one should be intelligent and hardworking, 
and keep on the right side of right people. 


Towards the University he has a very critical attitude: “It is 
too old in spirit revelling in glory of past without consideration 
for the present." He advocates changes in many areas. "Tea- 
cher-student relation should be more informal, better administra- 
tion, selection for admissions, examination system and a more dy- 
namic Vice-Chancellor’ are some of his suggestions. 


Summary: A.R. is a person with very superior intelligence, a 
strong drive for recognition and status, stemming partly from his 
diffused need for affectional satisfaction and acceptance by others, 
a critical approach towards things in general with a special value 
for new impressions. He is withdrawn and his adjustment is un- 
satisfactory. Due to his well-erected ego defences, he has no over- 
bearing anxiety that may interfere with his normal functioning. 
Positive expectation of others tends to serve as a strong motivating 
factor for the subject in his endeavours for success and recognition 
in his field of activity. In general, he has a genuine interest in 
the studies in which he is engaged at present. 
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High Achiever 2 (H.A. 6). 


(1) Personal Data: J.P.S. is a student of M.Sc. (Previous) 
aged 19 years. He was born and brought up in a rural area. He 
is Hindu belonging to the Brahmin caste. At present he lives in 
a hostel. 


(2) Family History (sociological aspects): His father is a teacher 
earning about Rs. 125/- per month and is a graduate. J.P.S.’s 
mother is uneducated and does not work. He has three older 
brothers, while he is the youngest in the family. There are no 
sisters. Besides his parents and brothers, there are four other 
members in the family which include his sister-in-law and her 
children. 


(3) Developmental History and Personal Background. (a) Child- 
hood experiences: He recalls that as a child he wanted to be ahead 
in everything in comparison to others. He remembers staying 
alone mostly and not mixing with others very much. He was not 
very religious-minded then. Moreover, it appears that he was 
quite a sensitive child. Once his teacher beat him and since then 
he gave up having much respect for teachers. He was good in 
studies frequently securing first position in the class. He studied 
upto the 6th class in the village and after that moved to the 


city. 


(b) Family figures: He has respect and admiration for both his 
parents. He considers his father as a very able and efficient man, 
quite capable of coping with difficult situations. He thinks that 
his father is a very good man. Though orthodox he is tolerant 
of new ideas. He thinks such persons are rarely found. His 
mother he thinks is less understanding but is very sincere. He 
feels that both his parents have great hopes from him. They 
consider him very good in studies and praise him before other 
people. He feels he has a great responsibility to keep up to his 
parent’s expectations. 


He has three older brothers. He asserts that his eldest brother 
is not sincere towards the family. The other older brothers are 
also indifferent towards the family and they care more for out- 
siders than for the home. This attitude of indifference is reci- 
'"procated on his part too. He seems to experience considerable 
difficulty in adjustment with his brothers. He sounds critical of 
their attitudes which suggests an implicit sense of competition or 
rivalry, with a certain degree of self-assertiveness. 
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(c) Medical history: He suffers from some eye trouble which he 
thinks handicaps him from studying hard. 


(4) Personality Overview (Present Orientation), (a) Thinking and 
perception variables: J.P.S. has “very superior" grade on the gene- 
ral intelligence test. In his thinking he seems to have a keen in- 
terest for the theoretical and abstract. Literature and philosophy 
are two spheres which interest him considerably and he wants to 
contribute some new ideas to these fields. The model “person” 
whom he chooses also represents certain ideals and abstract quali- 
ties which he admires. He tends not to rely or imitate others 
generally but depends upon his own ideas for the solution of 
problems 


(b) Emotional variables: His general adjustment as indicated by 
the inventory is “very unsatisfactory”. In specific areas of home, 
health, emotional and school adjustment also he has unsatisfactory 
grades. In his social relationships also he seems to have consider- 
able difficulty in re carpe He experiences a kind of gulf exis- 
ting between himself and others. As he himself says, “I am of a 
different nature from general level”. Moreover, he is somewhat 
sensitive and touchy in his social contacts. 


In his family, his inter-sibling adjustment is not very satisfactory. 
He does not experience any closeness with them but tends to be 
critical, reflecting a kind of self-assertiveness or feelings of rivalry 
in the sense of doing better than them. j 


Though he lacks satisfactory emotional ties in his relationships 
and general adjustment, he does not manifest or is overwhelmed 
by related conflicts, tensions or anxiety. His score on manifest 
anxiety scale is within the normal range. In his relationshi 
with his parents, he experiences satisfactory emotional warmth. 
It is suggested that the subject tends to cut off from his experience 
those aspects which are anxiety provoking. Forinstance, regarding 
his friends he says, “I do not feel the lack of friends ever”, even 
though he fails to adjust well. In other words, he seems to “com- 
partmentalise” his activities and functioning. 


He experiences some anxiety due to his weak eyesight which 
hinders his studies. He, however, seems to meet such an anxiety 
as a challenge rather than be overwhelmed, and aspires to do bet- 
ter with each incoming difficulty. He is considerably self-reli- 
ant, handling his problems by his own thought, resources and 
foresight. : 3 A eae 
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(c) Motivational variables: The subject manifests a high motiva- 
tional level. As indicated by test results, he has a high aspiration 
level and achievement drive, though a relative lack of persistence. 


In his career aspiration too he displays a similarly high aspi- 
ration level and drive for recognition and status. He wants to 
take up research work later on and then compctitive examinations 
or a teaching job. He prefers a teaching job which would keep 
him in touch with Acier b as such. This interest in acqui- 
ring "knowledge" or “new t ings" suggests a genuine interest in 
the subject of his study. As for the motive for studying, he says 
that it would help him earn a living. Along with an interest in 
the theoretical and abstract he is a sufficiently practical, realistically 
oriented in his present activities and to the future. He feels that 
education would help in raising his status in society and hence 
he is motivated for achieving and doing well in this sphere. In 
short, he appears to have a strong drive for achievement, and 
drive for status and recognition, and also an inherent interest in 
the subject of his study. His present activities are undertaken 
in a broad time perspective. 


(d) Self-image: He describes himself as fairly intelligent, but lazy 
and not with a good moral character. He thinks he has many 
weaknesses but is unable to help himself. The self-concept 
inventory reveals that he tends to overestimate himself in relation 
to persons favourably disposed. He thinks that the un- 

vourably disposed underestimates him and is more critical of 
him. He spends his leisure in reading books and periodicals. 
Tn his opinion, an ideal student is one whose character is good 
nd Ex who has all round interests including that in studies and 


(e) Study habits and reaction to the University: He does not have a 
very regular study habit. In preparing for examinations he de- 
nds mostly on class-notes and self-made notes from books. He 
follows a method of selective study of important topics and ques- 
tions. With respect to the University he has critical comments 
for many spheres of activity. The teachers do not teach efficien- 
tly, seminars are inade uate, teaching method is not correct, 
no attention is paid to students’ work till the examination, no pro- 
per laboratory facilities and so on. The administration of the 
University also receives sharp criticism from him. ` . 


(3) Summary: J.P.S. is a person with superior intelligence, 
a high drive and motivation level but witha generally un- 
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satisfactory adjustment. He is extremely sensitive to others and 
has considerable difficulty in his social relationship. However, 
he does not have undue anxiety related to his adjustment pro- 
blems but tends to cut them off from his experience, devoting 
himself fully to his studies. He shares a realistic approach with 
a striving for status gained through adult accomplishment. 


High Achiever 3 (H.A. 19). 
(1) Personal Data: W.S. is a student of M.A. (Previous) aged 


18 years. He was born and brought up in an urban area 
Hindu he belongs to the Brahmin caste. At present he stays in a 


privately maintained lodge. 


(2) Family History (sociological aspects): His father is a teacher 
by profession whose income is about Rs. 200/- per month. He is 
a graduate. His mother is uneducated and she has not taken any 
employment. He is the only child in the family. Besides his 
parents, there are fifteen other members who live together. "These 
include some of his cousins and other relatives. 


(3) Developmental History and Personal yere (a) Child- 
hood ure He says he had an eventful childhood. He re- 
calls his childhood desire for hetrosexual experience with a girl 
of 16 or 17 when he was seven years old. H- recalls homosexual 
experience at 7 years of age. A drowning ‘escape’ is also remem- 
bered. Specifically, he states he was very “touchy” as a child. 


b) Family figures: He expresses warm admiration for his father. 

e is very logical, he says. He considers his mother as very lov- 
ing and affectionate. “I guess they are the best parents anybody 
has", he asserts. Moreover, he thinks they have a “good impres- 
sion” of him and are genuinely satisfied with him to the extent 
that they would not believe any complaint against him even if it 
was truc. . 

He has 7 sisters and 7 brothers as cousins. Except for one 
older cousin who is much like his father, he thinks that the rest 
are sub-consciously hostile to him. He does not experience satis- 
factory relationships with them, and says that he “‘abhors” them. 


(c) Medical history: He reports no serious illness at any period ox 
his life. 


(4) Personality Overview (Present Orientation). (a) Thinking an 
perception variables: W.S. has a “very superior” grade on the gene- 
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; Summary: W.S. as a penon with a very superior 
alice a high level, but one who does inet have 


a very satisfactory general adjustment. He experiences some diffi- 
culty due to his sensitivity to others in his social relationships. 
wently, he tends to “withdraw” in his adjustment. His 
mostly centre around his present activities, which chal- 
lenge him to greater effort on his part to achieve his aspirations. 
He tends to cut off from his experience all other problems which 
may bother him and frequently resorts to grandoise fantasies for 
the satisfaction of his personal needs. 


High Achiever 4 (H.A. 5), 


(1) Personal Data: D.K. aged 17 years is a student of M.Sc. 
i ja reda oR gr took place in an nebom area. 
c to the Vaishya caste. At present he lives 

in a University hostel. 


(2) Family History (sociological aspects): His father is a medical 
doctor. His mother is not employed and looks after the home. 
Both his parents are uates. He has two older brothers, The 
eldest is a Deputy , while the other is a Research Officer. 
Both brothers earn over Rs. 600/- per month individually. (He 
does not mention the income of his father). He also has three 
older sisters. The subject is the youngest in the home. There 
are no other members in the family. His brothers live away from 
the parents. 

3) Developmental History and Personal Background. (a) Child- 

mnes: He does not mention any specific incident. How- 
ever, States that he always lived at home and was loved very 
much. In fact, when he had to come to study here he felt “home- 
sick” in the beginning and did not like the hostel life. Compared 
to his brothers who do not stay at home, he appears to be very 
closely attached to his home. 


He recalls having been good in studies right from the start, 
Mesue quoirally € first three positions in class. He secured 
the sixth position in the High School Examination. 

(b) Family figures: He describes his father asa very religious per- 
Son. He seems to bear great closeness with d thinks 
that there should be some one with them at home as they are quite 
weak now. Staying away from home makes him feel “homesick”. 


He experiences considerable closeness with the brothers too. 
He considers his eldest brother as very brilliant though he was 
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It is characteristic of him to compartmentalise his worries (if 
any) which are situational and does not allow them to influence 
his general functioning. For instance, initial loneliness in the 
hostel was soon resolved and he got adjusted fairly well, though 
he mentions that if he were at home perhaps he would have been 
able to study harder and better. 


(c) Motivational variables: He tends to display an integrated mo- 
tivational structure which directs his activities purposefully. He 
entertains a high aspiration level as reflected by test scores. His 
career aspirations also reflect a high level. His elder brother 
whom he admired not only served as a “model” but also as a fig- 
ure with whom he wanted to compete. His aspirations for In- 
dian Administrative Service not only arose from his brother’s 
talking about it at home but also because he wanted to do better. 
Due to his inclination towards the thoeretical and abstract he 
was interested in his studies. He has a good reality-orientation 
and he places his actions and efforts in a broad time perspective. 


(d) Self-image: He described himself as a person who is slightly 
better than the average student. He thinks that he possesses a 
good character. In his self-concept, he overestimates himself in 
relation to others on positive qualities. While on negative qua- 
lities, he underestimates’ himself. This would suggest that in his 
conceptualisation, he thinks that others do not credit him with 
that amount of positive traits which he possesses and that they 
over-ascribe negative traits to him. Such a perception is sugges- 
tive of a desire for achievement in order to seek recognition from 
nes He states specifically that he aspires for recognition from 
others. 


He spends his leisure in reading novels, literature about cur- 
rent events and so on. An ideal student in his opinion should be 
interested both in studies and games. The subject appears to 
feel a lack of development on the athletic side. An ideal student 
he suggests should not be shy and should be adaptable. 


(e) Study habits and reaction to University: He does not have a very 
regular study habit with respect to hours and routine. He relies 
more on self-made notes prepared from textbooks and class notes. 
em success in examination he follows a selective- method of 
study. : 


. Towards the University he does not express a favourable at- 
titude. He thinks that the teachers are “not very particular about 
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students." "They don’t care about students", he says. He also criti- 
cizes teaching method since they are not suited to the students. 


(5) Summary: D.K. appears as a person with superior intelli- 
gence with an integrated motivational structure, and a satisfactory 
general adjustment. In his social relationships though somewhat 
withdrawn, he adjusts satisfactorily. He seems to have no over- 
bearing anxieties except worries related to performance in ex- 
aminations. He has a high aspiration level stemming perhaps 
from an assertive and competitive attitude towards others, parti- 
cularly his older brother. In general, he seems to have keen in- 
terest in his studies and utilises his pctentiality purposefully. 


High Achiever 5 (H.A. 21). 


(1) Personal Data: M.M.P. aged 16 years is a student of B.Sc. 
Part II. He was born and brought up in an urban area. 
A Hindu, he belongs to the Brahmin-caste. At present he lives with 
his parents. 


(2) Family History (sociological aspects): M.M.P.’s father is an 
advocate whose monthly income ranges around Rs. 1000/-. He 
is a graduate. The subject’s mother looks after the house and 
she is a non-matriculate. He has one elder brother who is a 
lecturer at an agricultural engineering institute. His younger 
brother has just passed his engineering course. There are four 
members in the family besides his parents and brothers. 


(3) Developmental History and Personal Background. (a) Childhood 
experiences: He remembers that when he was in school he used 
to run away quite frequently. Late; on, changing over to another 
institution, he became more interested in study. He was a good 
student from, the beginning getting top positions in the class. He 
also got a double promotion when he was in the first standard. 


(b) Family figures: His father always took a keen interest in his 
studies. He also used to coach him. The subject seems to have 
particular closeness with his father who always paid him consider- 
able attention. As he himself says, “at home I generally stay in 
my father's company where I feel happier." He regards his bro- 
thers as always “indifferent” towards him. He shows no close- 
ness with his brothers. : 


* 


" * 
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(c) Medical history: He does not mention any period of illness 
or diseases 


= 
(4) Personality Overview (Present Orientation). (a) Thinking and 
a fiia variables: In general intelligence he has a “‘very superior” 
. He also manifests a keen interest in the theoretical and 
fhe abstract. He is keenly interested in Physics and wants to do 
research work in this field. He attributes considerable import- 
ance to novelty in presentation of his ideas. In his answers in 
the examination he attempts to present his ideas in a novel and 
original manner. He thinks he has fairly adequate power of 
expression and tries to use them for novelty in presentation. He 
tends to rely more on his own thinking and reasoning in solving 
his problems and in general he expresses satisfaction over his 
abilities. 


(b) Emotional variables: His general adjustment was of the *sa- 
tisfactory" level. In specific areas also, except for school adjust- 
ment, he has satisfactory adjustment. In his social relationships 


^ and community membership he seems to experience some diffi- 


culty. He says, “I feel that I do not get along smoothly with ac- 
quaintances." He also feels hesitation and shyness in talking 
with new people. This is a source of anxiety to him and he feels 
worried about it. His difficulties in adjustment with his social 
circle seemed to stem from his difficulties in adjustment with sib- 
lings at home. He fails to experience genuine closeness with any- 
one at home except his father. His close attachment with his fa- 
ther leaves him insecure when he is with others and he fails to ad- 
just well. But this anxiety related to his social adjustsent does 
not pervade as a persisting condition. He copes with such an- 
xieties by withdrawing himself and cutting off from his experic- 
nce such anxiety-provoking situations. His score on the mani- 
fest anxiety scale also indicates a normal level. In short, he dis- 
plays a somewhat withdrawn kind of adjustment, devoting him- 
selt to his studies and consciously suppressing all other anxieties 
or problems which may interfere with his work. " 


(c) Motivational variables: The subject displays in general a high 
motivation level. His test results indicate a high level of aspi- 
ration and persistence, along with a fairly strong drive for achie- 
vement. His career ambition also is high, and there is a need 
for individual achievement. He wants to do some research work 
of quality in Physics after his M.Sc. He manifests a strong drive 
for status and recognition from others. “I have the desire to 
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gain recognition ", he asserts firmly. He re any “model” 
as such and follows his own way of thinking. He scems to be con- 
siderably influenced by his father, Specifically, his motivation * 
undely'ng studies appears to be an i t interest in Physics 
along with a desire to achieve and succeed well in the task. 


He has a broad time tive against which he his 
present activities. His cise x ubt and need for pet ala 
arise from his unsatisfactory social adjustment and also from his 
felt lack of closeness with other mem of his family. Perhaps 
the subject is secking acceptance from others by means of his 
achievement. Close association with his father was indicative 
of a desire to compete with him, which he conecals through 
identification with him. 


(d) Self-image: He describes himself as a person not very social 
and oversensitive to others. He thinks he is above average in- 
tellectually. His self-concept reveals that he tends to overesti- 
mate himself on positive qualities in relation to others. He under- 
estimates his negative traits. His impression that others do not 
credit him with as much as he credits himself is indicative of his 
drive for status and recognition by others, 


He spends his leisure mostly reading books. According io 
him, an ideal student should have dual interests, both regular in 
studies and also an active participant in extra-curricular activities. 


(c) Study habits and reaction to the University: He does not have very 
regular study habits and depends mostly on textbooks and class 
notes in preparing for examination. 

He has a rather critical attitude towards the University. He 
feels that things that are taught are at least 50 years old. He also 
ote the examination system and the teachers and teaching 
met s y 


(5) : M.MP. appears as a person with superior in- 
telligence, a high motivation level including a strong drive for 
recognition and status but with considerable difficulty in. adjust- 
ment in his social relationships. However, anxieties related to 
this area are not permitted to interfere with his devotion to stu- 
dies. His difficulties stem from his family background where he 
failed to experience much closeness, except with his father. He 
has a genuitie and intrinsic interest in his studies and aspires to . 
work creatively later on in the subject. st a 
9 
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IH. CASE REPORTS OF LOW ACHIEVERS 
Low Achiever 1 (LA. 5). 


(1) Personal Data: A.K.S. aged 19 years is a student of B.Com. 
Part I. His birth and rearing took place in a rural area. A 
Hindu, he belongs to the Kayastha caste. At present he lives in 
a hostel. 


(2) Family History (sociological aspects): A.K.S.’s parents hail 
from a rural area. His father is a B.A., LL.B. and practises law. 
His mother has some education but she is not a matriculate. His 
father’s practice brings a monthly income of about Rs. 300/- per 
month. Besides, he has two brothers and three sisters. Of these 
siblings only one sister is older than him. 


(3) Developmental History and Personal Background. (a) Child- 
hood experiences: He recalls having fallen ill after he had been fri- 
ghtened by a “giant” of a man who chased him from his field. 


He went to the village school at the age of 5 or 6 years. He 
liked the teachers and got along well with the other boys and never 
used to quarrel with others. He stood consistently first upto 
Class V. He was never accustomed to studying much at home. 


(b) Family figures: His father used to scold him frequently but at 
the same time had respect for him. His mother also had much 
respect for him. After his primary education he stayed mostly 
with his father for his studies. There is not much evidence that 
he felt very close to his parents. His father imparted in him in- 
terest in studies by citing examples of government officers. Evi- 
dently, his father’s attitude towards work and education was very 
favourable. 


In his relationship with siblings he experiences a very harmo- 
nious adjustment. He is very helpful to his younger brothers 
and sisters and they rarely fight or quarrel among themselves. 


(c) Medical history: Except for a period of illness in childhood the 
subject does not complain of any other physical ailment at other 
periods of his life. 


(4) Personality Overview (Present Orientation). (a) Thinking and 
perception variables: A.K.S. has an "average" grade on the intelli- 
gence test. He tries to express his ideas as well as he can. His 
thinking appears as a “fantasy activity" through which he tries 
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to derive some satisfaction of his wishes and desires. For instance, 
his statement that “I only think that I may become a big man”, 
indicates more a fantasy than a genuine intellectual ambition. 


(b) Emotional variables: In his social relationships, he does not 
experience any difficulty. The test of general adjustment places 
him in the “good adjustment" grade. In specific areas of home, 
health, social, emotional and school adjustment, he has either 
‘good’ or ‘satisfactory’ grades. He stays in a hostel and has a 
large number of friends. There is considerable evidence of strong 
social inclination on part cf the subject and he rarely experien- 
ces any difficulty with his friends and acquaintances. 


The subject displays a minimal degree of anxiety. His score 
on the anxiety scale also shows a very low manifest anxiety level. 
He appears to have developed an extremely defensive and rigid 
kind of orientation. He does not permit anxiety provoking situa- 
tions to threaten his sense of security. His usual means of cop- 
ing with anxiety appears to be avoidance and repression 


Due to fear of failure or inability to solve a particular problem 
successfully, he characteristically avoids facing problems as they 
are. To illustrate, he says, “I felt a lot due to my failure to pass. 
After sometime I left thinking about it altogether"; or “I solve 
some problems; those which I cannot, I leave them. I bother 
little about anything.” 


He almost compulsively tries to avoid facing reality as it is. 
Fantasy provides him some measure of satisfaction and he fulfils 
his desires through imagination with a minimal effort to make 
realistic attempts at the solution of problems at hand and the car- 
rying out of aspirations and desires concretely. When troubled 
by the thought how to do well in studies, he avoids facing 
the problem realistically and escapes into fantasy of becoming 
a “big man”. The idea that studies may form a link for such am-. 
bitions and help in his dream of becoming a “big man” has little 
place in his thinking. 


(c) Motivational variables: He does not have a very strong moti- 
vation level. He obtains low scores on the achievement, aspi- 
ration and persistence tests. In addition, his career ambitions 
reflect an over-reaching which is not in strong conjunction with 
the resources and the potential available to him. Indian Admi- 
nistrative Service and Military Commission are given as job pre- 
ferences. Viewing the subjects present orientation and past 
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achievements, such ambitions represent more a fantasy desire 
rather than a realistically set goal. Fantasy appears to be freq- 
uently substituted for accomplishment. 


It may be noted that though he would like to become an Ad- 
ministrative Officer he does not display any desire for recognition 
or status in his present functioning. This again supports the con- 
tention of a “fantasy” orientation which he uses for the satisfaction 
of his ego. In short, his future orientation is not adequately strong 
and realistic. 


(d) Self-image: The subject describes himself as one who has neither 
any qualities which may make him great nor any such weak- 
nesses which may make a hated person. He is generally satis- 
fied with what he is. However, it is to be noted on the self-con- 
cept inventory, both with regard to positive and negative traits, 
that he consistently feels that others perceive him more unfavoura- 
bly, than ke himself does. This tendency towards self glorification 
may again suggest a fantasy satisfaction indulged by the subject, 
though he is aware that others do not credit him with those qua- 
lities which he ascribes to himself. He has considerable interest 
in games and devotes his leisure to play activities and gossiping 
with friends. 


(e) Study habits and reaction to University: He does not have a re- 
gular study habit, and depends mostly on class notes and text- 
books in preparing for examination. 


He is generally appreciative about the University and its func- 
tioning. He makes positive comments about the standard of 
education, teachers, discipline and so on. The cause of student 
failure in his opinion lies mainly with the students themselves. 


(5) Summary: A.K.S. is a person who has average general 
intelligence, has good social adjustment, but a low motivation 
level. He seems to have developed a rigid and defensive person- 
ality due to earlier setbacks and uses avoidance frequently as a 
means of coping with anxiety-provoking situations. In general, 
he tends to substitute fantasy for accomplishment and does not 
seem to strive realistically for any set goal. 


Low Achiever 2 (L.A, 4). 


(1) Personal Data: V.M.B. aged 19 years, is a student of B.A. 
Part I. His birth and rearing took place in an urban area. A 
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Hindu, he belongs to the Brahmin caste. At present he lives 
with his parents. 


(2) dps History (sociological aspects): His father is a retired 
employee of the Education Department, U.P. His mother is 
presently empleyed in a children’s home. The parents originally 
hail from a village. His father receives a pension of Rs. 110/- 
per month and his mother earns Rs. 125/-. There is no other 
source of income. Both his parents are educated upto the matri- 
culation. His family consists of his two parents, one older sister, 
four younger sisters and one younger brother. 


(3) Developmental History and Personal Background. (a) Child- 
hood experiences: He went to a school at the age of five. After six 
months he ran away because the teacher had beaten him. He 
went to school again after a gap of seven years. He remembers 
that he was forced by his father to go to school again. Later on, 
he liked the school and developed some interest in studying. He 
was recipient of government scholarship upto class VIII. He 
recalls being quite mischievous and quarrelled often with others. 
His father frequently used to beat h'm. He was afraid of both 
his parents at that time. 


(b) Family figures: He describes his father as the **pahalwan type". 
He considers his father as dominant and assertive. In childhood 
he was very much afraid of him and was frequently punished by 
him. Even at present his relationship. with his fatheris strained 
and he lives away from the famliy due to his father's opposition 
to his proposed intercaste marriage. He does not describe his 
mother at length, but he was afraid of her during his childhood. 
He used to depend on her for solution of his problems during child- 
hood. He got along well with the siblings. They liked him and 
he liked them in return. He was particularly close to his older 
sister during childhood. 


(c) Medical history: He seems to have enjoyed good health all 
the time and does not report any major illness. 


(4) Personality Overview (Present Orientation). (a) Thinking and 
perception variables; He has a “superior” grade on the generalin- 
telligence test. In thinking he places greater reliance on himself 
and does not imitate or depend on others for his ideas. There is 
an indication of intellectual assertiveness and a strong rebellious 
tendency. “I pay less heed to others”, he says and later, “I am 
even prepared to go against the rules of society at times”. In 
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other words, he tends to manifest a rebellious and a social attitude 
desiring "independence" and "freedom". His interest lies mainly 
in the theoretical and abstract rather than in the practical and 
b) Emotional variables: In general adjustment, he has a. “satis- 

tory” level. In specific areas, his home adjustment is very un- 
satisfactory. He does not experience very satisfactory interper- 
sonal relationships, particularly with authority figures. He has 
a conflictin; relationship pattern with his parents particularly 
with his father. He says that he wants to break away from his 
present state of dependence and become free. In his childhood 
also he did not experience closeness and satisfactory relationship 
with his ius. ee perceives his father as strong and dominc- 
ering. is attitude may be responsible for his rebelliousness 
towards society and customs. 


Conflict with his family also acts as a source of anxiety and 
frequently disturbs him in concentrating on his studies. He tries 
to seek affectional satisfaction from his “fiance,” who, he says, 
“inspires him to fulfil his ‘ambitions’.” But the awareness of 
Strained relationships with parents combined with a sense of guilt 
are not entirely made up by his attachment to his girl friend. Mar- 
riage with this girl (who belongs to a different caste), future career 
aspirations and family disharmony, all continue to cause suffi- 
cient anxiety. At present, he does not feel very much overwhelm- 
ed by anxiety, but is rather challenged by it. However, the aware- 
ness of these specific anxieties is always present and seems to hin- 
der full and free use of the capacities of the subject 


In his relationships with his friends and others he manages 
to maintain normal emotional responsiveness. But the awarc- 
ness of lack of closeness and a feeling of isolation is present even 
there. “They are friends of the ‘namaste’type”, he says. 


(c) Motivational variables: He displays fairly strong motivation 
and drive. The chief feature of his motivational functioning lies 
in his misguided drive for status and recognition. As mentioned 
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Another indication of this strong ®ppositional tendency can 
be gained from his avowed rejecuon of any models. “I om one 
in my type", he says, "and have no models", This misguided 
` drive for status and recognition docs not warrant a strong orienta- 
tion to future (for which he bears considerable anxiety) and tends 
to reflect a poór process of socialisation and lack of a realistic and 
broad time perspective. 


(d) Self-image: He thinks that his character is not , which 
indicates some degree of guilt on his part. His self-concept re- 
veals that he consistently overestimates himself in relation to others. 
He feels that people do not think so highly of his positive quali- 
ties as he does about himself. While on negative traits 

ascribe him more negative traits than he does to himself. How- 
ever, he protects his self-image by asserting that he does not give 
much thought as to what they think or say, even if he is in the 
wrong. Aeg with a rebellious attitude, he has a hostile and 
defensive orientation to the social world. 


He is keenly interested. in dramatics, and spends his leisure 
mainly in reading plays or acting. He plays volley ball and de- 
votes some time to it. 


(e) Study habits and reaction to University: The subject does not have 
a regular study habit and depends on class notes and books. He 
thinks the standard of education in the University to be quite good. 
In his opinion, the University authorities are not just and are gi- 
ven to prejudices. There is lot of politics and name-secking among 
teachers while the students suffer due to such factionism and rise 
of indiscipline, he asserts. 


(5) Summary: V.B.S. appears as a person with superior intelli- 
gence, a strong motivation level, but unable to utilise his resour- 
ces fully due to a misguided drive for status which manifests itself 
in an asocial and rebellious orientation. He seems to be con- 
cerned about his inability to adjust well with his parents and has 
considerable anxiety related to his future, which in turn, act as 
hindrances to full concentration on his studies. 


Low Achiever 3 (L.A. 17). 


(1) Personal Data: K.K., aged 21 years, is a student of B.A. 

Part II. He was born and brought up in an urban area. A Hindu 

` he belongs to the Vaishya caste. At present he lives with his lo- 
cal guardian. 
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(2) Family History (sociological aspects): His father is a lawy er 
earning about Rs. 300/- per month. His mother died when he 
was two years old. His step-mother is uneducated and looks after 
the home. He has two younger step-brothers and one sister. 


(3) Developmental History and Personal Background. (a) Childhood 
experience: His mother died when he was two years old. The 
cause of her death is still not known to him since no one talks 
about it at home. During childhood he also recalls quarrelling 
a lot with his step-mother. His uncle and aunt used to encour- 
age him to quarrel with her as she was his step-mother. In school 
too he frequently fought with other boys and often played the tru- 
ant because the teachers used to scold him. He even changed 
his school once because he did not feel happy. However, since 
he always passed in his examinations his parents were generally 
satisfied with him. For his education he does not seem to have 
received any direct encouragement from his parents or other 
people. 


(b) Family figures: He does not at any stage mention experiencing 
any closeness of relationship or interaction with his father. For 
him, the father was merely there to interfere with his disputes with 
his step-mother. 


With his mother he hardly had any contact which he could 
remember. With his step-mother he had considerable difficulty 
in adjustment during his earlier stages of development. On the 
one hand, he used to quarrel with her, while on the other side, he 
thought that she loved him tco. This ambivalence was always 
present in his reaction to his step-mother. With siblings, he does 
not have any close ties either. He asserts an indifferent and neu- 
tral kind of relationship with his step-mother along with a felt 
lack of closeness with his sister. 


(c) Medical history: He was down with typhoid once when he 
was young. Besides that illness he does not report any other ma- 
jor illness. 


(4) Personality Overview (Present Orientation). (a) Thinking and 
perception variables: He has a ‘superior’ grade on the intelligence 
test. In his thinking and perception he tends to depart strikingly 
from the conventional. He appears more an intellectual who is 
interested in ideals and abstraction and who tries to, pattern his 
life on those ideals. From very early stages he developed an in-. 
terest in the cinema world and wanted to join it. His fantasies 
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compelled him to leave his home and wander about in Bombay, 
coming back disappointed in not fulfilling his dreams of joining 
the film industry. His theoretical interest and preoccupation with 
the abstract is also reflected in his attempt at writing creatively 
and his interest in music. 


However, it is not infrequent that he is influenced by his friends, 
falling into their way in his thinking and behaviour. He, there- 
fore, places the blame for his going astray on the kind of unheal- 
thy company he kept during his school days. 


In short, he has interest in the theoretical and the abstract 
with some indication of the presence of an “intellectual assertive- 
ness" leading to a social and delinquent behaviour patterns. 


(b) Emotional variables: As indicated by the test, he seems to have 
a satisfactory adjustment, though in his home and school arcas 
he grades as ‘unsatisfactory’. In his social relationships, he does 
not have many friends in the University whom he values, and 
E a few close friends to a large number of acquaintances. 

€ does not show a high degree of manifest anxiety, and does not 
have any specific problems at present. It is suggested that the subject 
has a diffused kind of anxiety related to the satisfaction of the pri- 
mary needs of affection, acceptance and belongingness. Early 
lack of closeness felt within the family (lack of closeness with the 
father, siblings and ambivalence towards mother) may partly ac- 
count for this need for acceptance. However, he appears to have 
built up adequate ego defences (avoidance) and is not troubled 
much by anxiety. 


(c) Motivational variables: As revealed by his performance on the 
tests of need achievement, persistence and aspiration level, he dis- 
plays a low level of motivation. In his career aspiration also he 
does not have any clear ambition or plan. He wanted to become 
a film actor in which he failed. At present he wants to write no- 
vels or became a top musician. Both these aspirations appear 
mere fantasy wishes without the necessary drive and initiative 
to achieve them. 


The fundamental motive underlying the functioning of the 
subject is a strong need for acceptance and approval by others 
for reward awarded for good behaviour. His “asocial” actions 
(breaking shops, fighting, running away from home and so on) 
reflect the need for recognition and acceptance. For instance, 
when a prostitute gave him some advice lovingly, he took it to 
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heart and tried to follow the right path. His delinquent and aso- 
cial activities reflect this strong need of acceptance, the roots of 


it lying in carly childhood experiences of neglect and lack of at- 
tention from his family members. 


He does not manifest a very strong interest in his present task 
of studying, but rather is more taken up by his fantasy aspirations 
which in turn reflect a weak future orientation. 


d) Self-image: He thinks that his character is good and that others 
him to be too. On the self-concept inventory, he tends 
to overestimate If both on negative and positive qualities 
His effort at ‘staying good’ and that others think him to be ‘good’ 
also the earlier arsertion of his striving for acceptance and 
approval by others. He spends his leisure in practising music, 
* ng" with friends and so on. í 


(e) Study habits and reaction to University: He does not have any 

regular habits of study with respect to hours or routine. He de- 

pends mostly on class notes and textbooks in preparing for exami- 

nations. He iscritical ofthe university administration, and holds 
the interest of students in politics hampers studies. 


that 

(5) “KK. isa n with superior intelligence, 
but See rok gencral P rima level. Tho most striking fea- 
ture of his personality is his immature and childlike need for accep- 
tance and approval for good behaviour from others. In addi- 
tion, he lacks interest in studies and has a weak future orientation. 
His present interests are mostly for the abstract and he tends to 
seek satisfaction more in his private fantasics; perhaps a kind of 
a pretentious cover up for the satisfaction of his primary needs. 


Low Achiever 4 (L.A. 9). 


ei Personal Data: A.L., aged 23 years, is a student of M.A. 
i Ku ped took place in a jv uw A 

u, he belongs to Sonar) caste. At present he 
lives in a hostel. = ) , 

(2) Family History (sociological aspects): His father was a farmer. 
. His mother and father were uncducs . Both parents died when 
he was young and he was brought u his uncle and aunt. The 

ily belongs to a rural area and the y business of agricul- 
ture brings about Rs. 100/- every month. He has one younger 
quo bud. There are five other members besides him 
in house. 


i 
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(3) Developmental History and Personal Background: (a) Child- 
hood experiences: His childhood is marked by the death of both his 
parents. His rearing was done by his uncle and aunt. He re- 
calls that they took good care of him and always tried to keep him 
happy. His schooling started in a village school. 


with his sister. She is perceived as being very much concerned 
about his welfare 


(c) stp He docs not mention illness or diseases at any 


(4) near Overview (Present Orientation). (a) Thinking and 

7 iables: He has an "average" grade on general 

y pe i piures < 

depends on others y. He not strive or 

novelty in the presentation of his ideas. His ideal of saving 
others also reflects a passive approach in general. 


(b) Emotional variables: He shows a "poor" general adjustment 
on the inventory. Except for school seein, he has unsatis- 
factory home, health, social and emotional adjustment. In his 
home, his relationship with his uncle and aunt causes him consi- 
derable anxicty. While in his social relationships he displays a 
somewhat submissive and de ent kind of orientation. His 
problems are frequently before others for solution. More- 
re he fails to experience satisfactory emotional ties with his 
riends. 


His desire for serving others following religious ideals seems 
to stem from a basic need for acceptance and approval by others. , 
In his early childhood he failed to experience emotional satisfac- 
tion, as indicated by his felt lack of closeness with his uncle and 
aunt and also the kind of ambivalent feelings he had towards them. 
In his social relationships he tends to seek security and satisfaction 
of primary needs of belongingness and acceptance. 
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He has considerable amount of anxiety related to his future 
security. More specific anxieties relate to his relationship with 
his family and some other home problems which he does not spe- 
cify. This anxiety tends to remain as a pervading factor in his 
functioning and has a disruptive influence, and prevents the full use 
of his potentialities. To illustrate, when talking about a techni- 
que for success he specifies that a student should be kept away from 
family troubles. In short, he appears as having considerable an- 
xiety related to certain specific areas along with a childlike need 
for acceptance. He fails to experience satisfactory general ad- 
justment with his environment. 


(c) Motivational variables: He shows a weak motivation level. His 
performance on the achievement, aspiration and persistence tests 
indicates similar lack of general motivation. In his career am- 
bitions, he is rather vague and does not have any specific goals 
for achievement. To get a job is his highest aspiration, and edu- 
cation is perceived as just a means to achieve that end. Even then 
he does not show a strong drive to do well in studies. Of greater 
interest to him is the present desire to serve others. He does not 
display strong interest in studies. 


His model is the kind of brother who is helpful to his sister 
through many vicissitudes. This model incidentally is also chosen 
from a fantasy source (fiction) which would indicate a similar lack 
of realistic orientation with respect to present task of studies. In 
short, he appears to display a weak motivation with a significant 
lack of strong future orientation. 


(d) Self-image: He considers himself a person who is well disposed 
and well meaning towards others. He is always trying to help 
others who are in difficulty. On the sel£concept inventory, he 
tends to overestimate himself on positive traits. People who are 
unfavourably disposed are perceived as ascribing him more ne- 
gative traits. In his opinion, an ideal student should follow the 
wishes of others, not take part in politics, devote more time to 
studies and avoid unhealthy company of friends. 


He spends his leisure in reading magazines, playing table 
tennis or going to pictures. 


(e) Study habits and reaction to University: He does not have very re- 
gular habits and places greater reliance on class notes rather than 
on self-prepared private notes. In his opinion, the University 
has a very high standard of education, where boys qualify for All- 


` 
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India Competitive Examinations. He also comments favourably 
on the teaching methods and the examination system. However, 
he is a little critical of library facilities offered to students. 


(5) Summary: He is a person with average intelligence but 
with a weak and segmental motivation. | Moreover, he seems to 
have considerable difficulty in adjustment with others due to his 
immature needs of dependency. He has essentially a passive and 
dependent orientation with a desire for acceptance through gvod 
behaviour. He has considerable anxiety related to his future, 
his family adjustment, and present functioning, which tends to 
overwhelm and acts in turn as detrimental influence to stable per- 
formance. 


Low Achiever 5 (L.A. 6). 


(1) Personal Data: M.S. aged 23 years is a student of M.Sc. 
(Final). He was born and brought up in a rural area. A Hindu, 
he belongs to the Kshatriya caste. At present he lives in a hostel. 


(2) Family History (sociological aspects): His father is a teacher 
earning about Rs 70/- per month. His mother is uneducated. Be- 
sides the father his uncle also adds about Rs 50/- per month to 
the family income. He has four sisters, one younger and three 
older than him. The family belongs essentially to a rural area. 


(3) Development History and Personal Background: (a) Childhood 
experience: He recollects a happy childhood in which both his pa- 
rents gave him love and affection. In school he was good in stu- 
dies. Both his parents were satisfied with him. He recollects 
specifically an incident when a Muslim teacher beat him in the 
class. He still thinks that he was unjustly punished. 


(b) Family figures: He has a kind of ambivalent attitude towards 
his father. He considers him very loving and yet very strict and 
stern. He considers his mother as loving, and one who always 
took good care of him. With siblings, he did not have much con- 
tact and always felt at a distance from them. However, he loves 
his younger sister a lot. He adds that it is customary in his house 
that the younger should fear the older. 


(c) Medical history: He recalls suffering from dysentry when he 
was very young. At present he does not report any major illness. 


(4) Personality Overview (Present Orientation). (a) Thinking and 
perception variables: He has an “average” general intelligence. In 
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his thinking he tends to depart from the usual, and aspires going 
against prescribed norms of society. He seems to manifest a strong 
oppositional tendency which expresses itself in the form of intellec- 
tual assertiveness. His acceptance and rigid adherence to ideals 
of the R.S.S. are an indication of the same. 


Another feature of his intellectual functioning may be termed 
as the interest in fantasy. Novels serve as sources of inspiration 
and he frequently aspires after unrealistic and fantasy ideals laid 
therein. In a real life situation he wants to imitate certain mo- 
‘dels both in thinking and action. 


(b) Emotional variables: In his general adjustment he receives 
a "satisfactory" grade. Except for home adjustment in which 
he grades as unsat/sfactory, he has satisfactory scores in other areas 
of school, health, social and emotional adjustment. He prefers 
a few friends to a large number of friends. In his social relation- 
ships he displays a strong dependency need and believes in close 
and intimate ties with friends. He derives great satisfaction from 
the thought that his friends love and respect him. Further indi- 
cation of his dependent orientation can be gained from the fact 
that whenever he has a problem, he takes it to others for help in 
solving it. 


His anxiety focuses chiefly around his future aspirations, i.e. 
to follow the ideals and principles of R.S.S. Studies and a steady 
job are things of secondary importance and it is the way of life of 
an R.S.S. worker which is his ideal. Considerable anxiety and 
uncertainty is also related to self-adequacy to implement these 
aims. His score on manifest anxiety scale indicates anxiety re- 
lated to self-functioning. 


In short, though he adjusts satisfactorily with his community, 
he seems to have considerable anxiety related to his future aspi- 
ration which are not well defined. This vagueness may itself be 
characterized as a fantasy pursuit on the part of the subject. He 
fails to have realistic and well-defined ends in his mind. 


(c) Motivational variables: He possesses a strong yet misguided 
drive for status and recognition. His aspiration and its fulfilment 
are restricted to the level of fantasy thinking. As indicated on 
the tests, in overt action he does not reflect astrong motivation. 
He has a vague career aspiration. It largely consists of an ill- 
‘defined desire to go against the norms of society by following the 
R.S.S. principles. He does not possess any defined interest in 
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studies. A stable job also seems to have secondary consideration 
for him. His “models” are also persons who represent the R.S.S. 
ideals faithfully and he wishes to emulate them fully. 


It is suggested that his interest in R.S.S. ideals not only reflects 
an oppositional tendency (stemming perhaps in earlier difficulties 
in adjustment with the father), but also a strong but misguided 
drive for status and recognition. Along with -his dependency 
needs it would suggest that he tends to seek recognition for good 
behaviour rather than for adult accomplishment. It would reflect 
a childlike and immature need for approval and acceptance 
which frequently expresses itself in fantasy motives, vague plans, 
and aspirations. In other words, he lacks a strong orientation to 
future and dwells mainly on the autistic level, 


(D) Selfimage: In self description he ascribes to himself certain 
weaknesses like not being able to decide early or to control oneself 
in certain situations. He does not think that he has many good 
points, yet feels that people respect him when they are in con- 
tact with him for sometime. He thinks that other people over- 
estimate him on positive traits, while he ascribes to himself more 
of the negative traits. It appears that though other people think 
highly of him, he does not consider himself worthy of it. 


(e) Study habits and reaction to University. He is generally critical 
of the University authorities. He holds that they do not care for 
the students, are irresponsible and do not discharge their duties 
faithfully. He feels that the examination system also needs chan- 
ging. He finds the discipline as generally good, except for a few 
students who are responsible for most of the acts of indiscipline. 


(5) Summary: He appears as a person who has an unrealistic 
fantasy orientation, shows a general lack of interest in studies, 
with a childlike and misguided drive for recognition and accept- 
ance awarded for good behaviour rather than adult accomplish- 
ment. He also displays a dependent kind of orientation anda weak 
motivation. His problems arise in fantasy and are frequently 
solved on that level. 


III. AN OVERVIEW OF SALIENT FEATURES OF HIGH 
AND LOW ACHIEVERS 


At the very outset it may be stated that each of the subjects 
had a unique personality organisation and functioning of their 
own. Certain broad features which appear to emerge with some 
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degree of frequency in the two groups of highand low achievers 
are indicated. However, the significance of each of these in the 
personality was unique for different subjects, depending on how 
it was related to his or her general personality configuration. 


A few of the main characteristics on which the high and low 
achievers seemed to differ clearly are listed below. They repre- 
sent the focal qualities, and the highlights of the differentials 


between the two groups. 
HIGH ACHIEVERS 


Background: Sibling rivalry; 
attitude of respect and warm 
admiration for father; parents 
perceived generally as helpful, 
considerate, and understand- 
ing; both the parents reposed 
considerable confidence and 
trust in them; entertained 
high hopes from the subject. 


Thinking and perception: Sup- 
erior inteligence; interest in 
abstract and theoretical; de- 
sire for creative and novel ex- 
pression. 


Emotional variables: Minimal 
anxiety; compartmentalization 
of anxiety; anxiety was not 
hampering in adjustment. 


Motivational variables: Strong 
drive and motivation; grea- 
ter persistence; goals clearly 
defined; desire for status and 
recognition as means of accep- 
tance by others. 


Self-image: Tends to under- 
estimate -his positive qualities; 
more self-critical. 


LOW ACHIEVERS 


Background: Harmonious sibling 
adjustment; distant and ambiva- 
lent relationship with father; fre- 
quently. perceived as over-bear- 
ing, dominant, and fearful. 


Thinking and perception: Average 
intelligence; conventional and 
common approach; interests ten- 
ded to be more fantasy-oriented ; 
fantasy had a significant place in 
thinking. 

Emotional variables: Frequency of 
specific anxiety, and insecuri- 
ty; commonly overwhelmed by 
anxiety; inadequate defences; 
passivity, and dependency on 
others; repression and avoidance 
as common measures to handle 


anxiety. 
Motivational variables: Weak and 
segmental motivation; fantasy 


and unrealistic aspiration; desire 
for approval and acceptance by 
others through good conduct in- 
stead of through achievement. 


Self-image : Over-estimates his po- 
sitive qualities; less self-critical. 
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Some salient features of the two groups of subjects have been 
summarized, They help to construct the image of a typical high 
and low achieving student. 


(A) Some Salient Features of the High Achiever. Background: Most of 
the high achievers seem to come from urban homes, where the 
father is generally educated. In some cases though not very com- 
monly, they also have educated mothers. Gencrelly a happy 
and pleasant childhood is recalled by most of the subjects. A few 
specific incidents like accidents, punishment, and  rebeliious 
behaviour are also recollected. In a few instances initial 
aversion to studies is stated. But general satisfaction in school, 
good relationships and high academic records are the common 
features of this group. Illness and diseases do not figure with any 
degree of prominence in their health record. 


Family figures: An attitude of respect and warm admiration fre- 
quently characterizes the perception of their father. In a few 
cases he is conceptualized as stern and dominating. But more 
frequently he is seen as helpful, considerate and understanding. 
The father generally entertains a positive attitude towards edu- 
cation and encourages or helps directly in it. Frequently, little 
or no compulsion for studying on the part of the parent is asser- 
ted by the subject. The mother is most often perceived as loving, 
devoted and kind. She is also seen as helpful in a general kind 
of way. Moreover, both parents seem to repose considerable 
confidence and trust in these subjects. They usually entertain 
high aspirations and hopes from them, while expressing general 
satisfaction over their achievement and activities. 


With respect to siblings, conflicting pattern of relationship is 
frequently asserted. Along with regard and admiration for the 
older sibling there is some indication of self-assertiveness. An 
urge to rival and excel the achievement of siblings is often notice- 
able. It is not uncommon when this group asserts that their older 
siblings are indifferent or critical towards them. An ambivalent 
attitude towards the siblings is far more common. With younger sib- 
lings, they frequently appear to demand respect and recognition for 
their qualities and achievements. . 


Personality Features. Thinking variables: In general intelligence, 
most of the high achievers grade as "superior". In their thinking, 
they seem to place greater reliance on themselves rather than 
imitate or depend on others. Greater self-reliance is expressed in 
solving their problems, devising plans and solutions. They manifest 
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amarked degree of interest inthe theoretical and abstract. Many 
of them have keen interest in their subject of study besides general 
interest like literature, and other reading hobbies. They frequen- 
tly place a premium value on novelty in expression and pre- 
sentation of ideas. Originality in ideas is valued considerably, 
while in some cases creative enterpirses like research are also cho- 
sen as a career. 


Emotional variables: Most of the subjects display a satisfactory ge- 
neral adjustment. They have better home adjustment, emotion- 
al adjustment and health adjustment than the low achievers. How- 
ever, in their social relationships they are ofien sowewhat with- 
drawn. They also prefer a few close friends to having a lot of 
friends. In addition, sensitivity to others seems to be fairly com- 
mon with this group. Difficulties arising in social relationships 
are frequently due to such sensitivity to the feelings and reactions 
of others. — In their general adjustment, they manifest a diffused 
urge for the satisfaction of primary needs of acceptance and be- 
longingness. 


With respect to their anxiety, the high achievers in general 
tend to display a normal range of manifest anxiety. The major 
area of worry is related to studies. Such an anxiety and tension 
related to the present task of keeping up a high achievement level 
in the examination is the concern of most of the subjects. How- 
ever, this anxiety seems to act as an instigator to better performance 
rather than an overwhelming influence disrupting effective 
functioning. 


Specific anxieties related to other areas, however, are not so 
common with them. Wherever there is awareness of specific 
anxieties related to areas like interpersonal relationships and 
home adjustment, such anxieties are generally compartmentalized 
or systematically cut off from their experience, leaving the subjects 
free to devote themselves to the present activity of studies. 


Motivational variables: The high achievers are generally highly 
motivated. They have a higher persistence and frequently ex- 
press high aspirations and need for achievement. High moti- 
vation is also frequently reflected in high ambitions and aspira- 
tions for a career. Administrative services, engineering, higher 
research frequently appear to be their goal. Desire for status 
and recognition from others is fairly common with this group. 
Desire to contribute creatively in research or other professions is 
indicative of the drive for status and recognition. Urge to gain 
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acceptance by others through adult accomplishment and out- 
standing academic achievement frequently directs and channeli- 
zes the strivings of this group. 


A sense of responsibility and duty frequently appears as a signi- 
ficant motivational component in directing the activities of these 
individuals. This may be diffused as duty towards the family 
and society at large, or it may show itself ina more specific man- 
ner as one’s duty towards one’s work or present occupation. A 
well developed conscience or super ego is also suggested. 


Another source of motivation for better performance is reflect- 
ed in their perception of themselves and what they conceive to 
be the expectation of others in relation to them. For instance, 
high expectations of parents, their trust and confidence, and the 
perception of significant others granting them a higher positive 
self frequently increases the drive level for measuring upto these 
expectations. However, they, on their part, do not generally se- 
lect specific models but rather hold a group of composite quali- 
ties gathered from different sources as the ideal for emulation or 
incorporation. Finally, the group as a whole displays a strong 
future orientation, its present activities being evaluated against 
a broad time perspective. Their career ambitions are precise 
and their activities display this.singleness of intent and purpose. 


Self-image:-In general, the high achievers describe themselves as 
persons of above average intelligence, honest and sincere. They 
also accept their weaknesses as such. They express general satis- 
faction over their self-image accepting both the good and the bad 
with equanimity. 


They generally think that the favourably disposed (friendly) 
persons over-estimate them, while the unfavourably disposed un- 
derestimate them. Overestimation of self by friends would again 
suggest the significance of the positive expectations of others in 
their functioning. 


They stress the diversity of interests which an ideal student 
should have. Keen interest in studies along with interest in ex- 
tra-curricular ‘activities and games are generally regarded as the 
mark of an ideal student: However, they usually have leisure 
activities like reading, and athletic interests are not so common 
with this group. An emphasis on the dual aspect of students" 
life, viz., academic and extra-mural, suggests an awareness ofa 
similar lack of balanced development in themselves. d 
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Study habits: Regularity regarding hours and routine characterizes 
most of them, though it cannot be regarded as the general 
feature. In preparing for examination, greater reliance is placed 
on textbooks and self-prepared notes. Cramming, except for 
a few key phrases, is not recommended and the subjects seem to 
depend more on their own powers of expression, organisation and 
presentation. 


Reaction to University: An ambivalent attitude towards the Uni- 
versity appears to be a common feature in. this group. Univer- 
sity authorities, examination system, administration and clerks 
are some of the chief targets of criticism. Teaching methods, and 
laboratory facilities frequently elicit positive comments. Broadly 
speaking, they tend to be critical of the University and the need 
for new ideas and a fresh spirit of growth is emphasized in this 
context. 


(B) Some Salient Features of the Low Achievers. Background: Quite fre- 
quently the low achievers hail from rural homes, where the father 
often has little education (matriculation or less). Mother's edu- 
cation is not so common either. 


A happy and uneventful childhood is recollected by them. 
Many of them assert an affectionate and loving atmosphere at 
home during childhood. During early schooling, mischievous 
behaviour, and quarrels with classmates are frequently reported. 
Pressure either by teachers or from parents is mentioned for early 
schooling. Periods of illness during childhood are also mention- 
ed by some of them. 


Family figures: A distant and ambivalent pattern of relationship 
with the father is more frequently observed. The father is con- 
ceptualized by many as over-bearing, dominating and fearful. 
Closeness with the father is not commonly experienced. 


The mother is seen as very loving, protective and nurturant. 
During childhood she appears to bear considerable closeness. Pro- 
lective behaviour is also assigned to her if the father became too 
angry or punitive. y 

The parents (particularly the father) hold a positive attitude 
towards education. Often they stated that their parents were 
on the whole satisfied with their performance.. In some cases, 
pressure by father for obtaining education is mentioned. 


With siblings,a very cooperative and harmonious adjustment is 
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asserted. Minimal conflicts and quarrels, along with a helpful 
and affectionate attitude towards each other seems to be the gene- 
ral inter-sibling relationship pattern. ^ 


Personality Features. Thinking variables: In general, on intelligence 
most of the subjects grade as “average”. With respect to their 
thinking, they do not seem to depart from the usual, exhibiting, 
unlike the high achievers, a lack of conscious striving for origina- 
lity or novelty in expression and presentation of ideas. In their 
thinking, they mostly tend to imitate or depend on others, em- 
bracing ideas, principles and ideals which are widely prevalent. 


Interest in abstract ideas and principles are frequently asser- 
ted. However, this interest appears to indicate more a fantasy 
orientation rather than a genuine intellectual ambition. Fan- 
tasy activity occupies a significant place in their thinking. Fur- 
ther indication of fantasy orientation is gained by a perusal of 
their career aspiration, and choice of models, which are often drawn 
from fiction. 


Emotional variables: Most of the low achievers in their general ad- 
justment grade as "satisfactory". However, it is not infrequent 
that difficulties in home adjustment, emotional adjustment, and 
health adjustment are encountered. In addition, specific problems 
related to self-functioning and adjustment in other specific areas 
are a source of considerable anxiety and tension in this group. Fa- 
mily trouble, tension due to pressure of responsibilities are fre- 
quent and persistent worries. 


The sources of specific anxieties and tension are varied. Fu- 
ture insecurity related to career or job, and anxiety associated 
with the present task of studies occur with considerable frequency. 
Anxieties related to self-functioning, personal inadequacy, un- 
certainty and general lack of confidence are fairly common. 


Anxiety related to feeling of inadequacy and inability to cope 
with problems are disturbing. Combined with the present pres- 
sure to succeed in examinations, and consequent worry to settle 
on a job, anxieties tend to overwhelm the subjects, frequently for- 
cing them either escape in fantasy or to repress such tensions and 
withdraw to other fields of activity. 


A markedly dependent behaviour is reflected in their attempt 
to face the, present problems realistically. Assistance is frequent- 
ly scught from others (friends, parents, teachers) to solve . their 
problems and self-reliance is not displayed. Dependence on fri- 
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ends plays an important role for this group. It may be useful 
in this context to mention that perhaps the most striking feature 
of the low achievers is their accentuated dependency needs. They 
tend to manifest a strong desire for acceptance and belonging- 
ness, and a childlike desire for reward for good behaviour. This dep- 
endency when extended to their social environment is frequently ex- 
pressed in motives and desire to help others, to be of use to others, 
to be good, sincere, and similar Passive traits. 


Finally, the group appears to be more conscious of its prob- 
lems ard anxieties and is frequently unable to resolve such tensions, 
These anxieties tend to have an adverse effect on the functioning 


of these subjects and prevent full and free access to their poten- 
tiality and. abilities. 


. Motivational variables : By and large, they display a low level of 
general motivation. A passive and dependent approach appears 
‘to be more characteristic of their motivational structure. Like- 
wise, they lack a high degree of persistence which sets them off 
in sharp contrast to the high achievers. 


ance by others is sought not through adult accomplishment, but 
“rather by adopting passive behaviour patterns like helpfulness 
‘and ‘sincerity towards others, and being rewarded for good beha- 
viour. 


In their career aspirations also, they generally entertain ill- 
‘defined goals like studying to get a job. Such vague ends fail to 
provide a strong urge for studies and at best arouse a weak and 
segmental- motivation. Even when high career aspirations or 
ambitions are expressed, they appear more like fantasy wishes, 
essentially hollow and unrealistic, bearing little relation’ to their 
potentiality and abilities. Operational plans for fulfilling am- 
bitions are rarely outlined. An indication of fantasy orientation 
may also be gained from their choice of ‘models’ as such. Speci- 
fic ‘persons’, in some cases from fantasy sources, are frequently 
chosen as ‘models’. However, they are considered more as stand- 
ards of excellence or achievement to be admired, but rarely under- 
stood and emulated. à : 


Finally, they do not exhibit a realistic and strong’ orientation 
to future. The present activities are generally not placed cogni- 
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tively against a broad time perspective, while fantasy desires and 
dreams of future seem to substitute for realistic future orientation. 
Even when a high drive level is displayed, it is generally a misgui- 
ded drive for status, lacking a future perspective and unrelated 
to present activity of studies. 


Self-image: In describing themselves, the low achievers consider 
themselves as possessing a good character. They feel that others 
consider them as good. Moreover, they regard themselves as 
persons of moderate ability and at times show awareness of some 
of their weaknesses. 


They frequently feel that both the favourably disposed and un- 
favourably disposed persons underestimate them. In other words, 
they think that others overascribe them negative traits and under- 
estimate their positive qualities. (A difference from the high achi- 
evers may be noted here, who felt that those who were friendly 
overestimated their positive qualities in relation to their own self- 
image). In addition, the image of an ideal student is not so clear- 
ly defined in their minds as it is frequently found among the high 
achievers. The qualities of keeping away from family troubles, 
and politics are in the main mentioned asthe necessary prerequi- 
sites for an ideal student. 


Most of the subjects in this group report that they spend their 
leisure with friends, either gossiping and roaming, or seeing films. 
Games constitute frequently a popular leisure activity. for them. 
Light reading also occupies their leisure time. 


Study habits: Very regular habits of study are not adopted by 
these subjects. Class notes and textbooks serve as chief aids in 
preparing for examination. 4 


Reaction to the University: The low achievers frequently are aware 
of the good name and glorious traditions of this University. The 
high standards of education followed are often commented upon. 


Criticism is frequently levelled at the University authorities, 
teachers, examination system, and teaching methods. The main 
cause of student indiscipline is commonly regarded to reside in 
the students themselves. 


CHAPTER IX 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


An analysis was made of students who had obtained high per- 
centage of marks (designated as high achievers) and those who had 
either failed or secured a low percentage of marks in their exami- 
nation(designated as low achievers). A fairly large sample of such 
Successful and unsuccessful students was administered tests of genc- 
ral intelligence, anxiety, and adjustment, and differentials in 
their scores were analysed. Differences between the two groups 
were also studied on a fairly elaborate personal data form, and 
a study habit inventory. — 


tailed case reports of some high and low achievers were prepared 
which helped to present a total picture of such students, and yield- 
€d certain interesting motivational and personality differences 


m. 
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Lastly, the teachers’ perception of factors and qualities charac- 
terizing the typical high and low achievers was determined, and 
differences in the faculty image of the two groups were analysed. 


The investigation brought out certain interesting differences 
between the successful and unsuccessful students, and revealed 
the operation of some psychological variables behind scholastic 
performance of the students. On their personal background, 
compared with? the low achievers, the highs were a little younger, 
were mostly unmarried and lived generally with their parents 
or guardians. Many of the low achievers were residing in rooms 
hired by them and a large proportion hailed from the rural arcas. 
Religion, caste, parental occupation, size of household and the 
educational level of parents did not seem to have any association 
with the student's academic success or failure. 


As for their educational background, no difference existed 
with — to pre-primary or primary education. More of the 
high achievers had received their secondary education in con- 
vents, government or public schools, and belonged to the science 
faculty. Their earlier academic performance had been superior, 
and most of them had no incidence of failure, while a large nüm- 
ber of low achievers required more than one attempt to pass their 
examinations. The highs had expected significantly higher marks in 
their examination, regards the discrepancy between the expected 
and obtained marks, there was little difference between the groups 
at the high school level. On ae examinations, the discrepancy 
widened, large number of the highs reporting that their exami- 
nation results were according to their expectations or better, while 
the lows felt that they had fared worse than what they had anti- 
cipated. Moreover, the latter experienced greater. dissatisfaction 
with their examination results, especially at higher levels, and sig- 
nificantly more of them were disturbed and apprehensive of fai- 
lure in examination. 


There was little difference between the groups with regard to 
the reported impact of praise, reward, reproof and punishment. 
While reward acted as a positive incentive for most of them, the 
effect of punishment seemed ambiguous and had gencrally a dam- 
ping influence. To that extent, its role as an incentive was de- 
trimental. 


There was substantial agreement with regard to factors per- 
ceived by the subjects as responsible for academic success and fai- 
lure. Great weightage was put on hardwork, intelligence and 
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was an attitude of general satisfaction with the school, good re- 
lationships, and fairly consistent record of academic attainment. 
Illness or disease did not figure with any prominence in their lives. 


Though in a few cases, the parents were conceptualised as stern 
and domineering, the attitude was generally positive. The mother 
was more frequently perceived as loving, devoted and kind. The 
parental trust, confidence, and high hopes reposed in the child 
acted as a strong motivating influence. A strong urge to excel 
the siblings and a desire for status through achievement were often 
noticed. 


Generally the high achiever possessed “superior “intelligence, 
and displayed greater reliance on his own thinking, with marked 
interest in the theoretical and the abstract, and in literature and 
reading in general. He placed a premium on novelty in expres- 
sion and often valued research as a career. 


The high achiever generally possessed satisfactory overall ad- 
justment, and good home, health and emotional adjustment. In 
his social relationships, he was quite often withdrawn and liked 
only a few close friends. He usually displayed a normal range of 
anxiety, and his major worries related to the general area of stu- 
dies. He was able to “compartmentalize” his worries and focus- 
ed on the present problems of success in his studies. He quite 
often displayed social anxieties. His common way of coping with 
them was to withdraw and cut himself off from such anxiety-pro- 
voking situations. Anxiety seemed to act for him more as an ins- 
tigator to better performance rather than as an inhibiting or in- 
terfering influence. He reflected high level of motivation, great- 
er persistence, and high ambitions and aspiration for a career. 
Desire for status and recognition was common which was often 
sought to be gained through academic pursuits. He frequently 
had a strong sense of duty and responsibility, with strong future 
orientation. 


In. his self-image, he tended to underestimate his traits, and 
felt that persons who were well-disposed generally over-estimated 
his qualities. However, his self-image tended to coincide more 
with what others perceived him to be. T : 


~ In his study, he was usually systematic and ‘regular, though 
quite often he showed no preference for a regular study-habit. 
He possessed an ambivalent attitude towards the university, and 
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was often critical of administration, examination, though quite 
positively disposed towards teaching method and laboratory fa- 
cilities, and emphasized the need for new ideas and a fresh spirit 
of growth. 

The low achiever often hailed from rural areas with poorer 
parental education. A happy uneventful childhood was recall- 
ed with parental pressure for early schooling. Childhood ill- 
ness was sometimes recorded. 


A distant and ambivalent relationship with the father was no- 
ticed with attitude of fear towards him. Greater closeness 
with mother was displayed, who was perceived as loving and pro- 
tective. There was minimal conflict and harmonious adjustment 
with siblings. 

The low achiever generally possessed average intelligence, 
and was conventional and lacked originality in thinking and ex- 
pression. Interest in the abstract often took the form of fantasy 
in him. In fact, his fantasy-orientation was also reflected in his 
career aspiration and the choice of models. 


He was inferior to the high achiever in general adjustment, 
and encountered not infrequently difficulties in home, health 
and emotional adjustment. Family trouble and tension due to 
pressure of responsibility was his persistent source of worry. His 
anxiety level was higher, and he experienced it in many areas. 
It produced in him a sense of inadequacy and insecurity, and was 
disturbing to his functioning. Worry concerning the examination 
and anxiety about his future job prospect often drove him to es- 
cape in fantasy. 


A markedly dependent behaviour was reflected in his attempt 
to face the present problem. He had accentuated dependency 
needs which extended to his social environment. He was more 
conscious of his anxiety but was frequently unable to resolve 
the tension. Ego-defensive reactions to the anxiety were more fre- 
quently observed. He coped with it through avoidance and re- 
pression. Anxiety tended to have an adverse influence on his 
functioning. 

He generally displayed lower motivation, lacked in persistence, 
desire for recognition, and absence of strong need for achieve- 
ment with regard to present activity. Passive behaviour and 
inam were quite ofien utilised for gaining the acceptance 
of others. 
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all investigators have found high need achievement to go with suc- 
academic ce. Moreover, the test used may 

not have proved adequately sensitive in tapping the achievement 
need. This looks probable because on some other indices of mo- 
tivation, viz., persistence and level of aspiration, there seemed dis- 
tinct difference between the high and low achievers. The high 
achievers were more istent in a situation frought with failure. 
Moreover, they displayed greater realism in setting their goals 
in a risk-taking level of aspiration situation and were more per- 
sistent in their attempts in attaining the same. On the other 
hand, the low achievers were Jess realistic in their goal-setting, 
and their reaction to failure was poor as far as general orientation 
was concerned. They often mid thelr aspiration. in the face of 
failure. Further, the interviews revealed the high achievers to 
be more concerned with their immediate future, viz., the acade- 
mic goal, and they also tended to set precise vocational plan. The 
low achievers, on the other hand, sometimes displayed very high 
and sometimes low levels of aspiration and were often indefinite 
about their future vocation. Resorting to fantasy-like reaction 
in the face of difficult situation was not infrequent. The present 
ing confprms to Eysenck’s (1953) observation that “it has been 
found that the successful student is persistent, emotionally stable, 
and has level of aspiration not far too removed from reality; the 
unsuccessful student of similar intelligence lacks persistence, is un- 
"= and his levels of aspirations are unreasonably high or 


The study has brought to light the importance of many back- 
goma factors in-academic performance. Like Kamat and De- 
mukh (1963), the association between the rural background 
and low achievement was observed. It would be incorrect 
to ascribe intellectual inferiority due to rural up-bringing. No 
evidence, whatsoever, exists to support such a contention. What 
seems more likely is that with the vast expansion in higher 
education, students from remote villages have flocked to cities and 
due to their background and training, are finding basic difficult- 
ies in adjustment to alien surroundings of urban life. — Migration 
to the city creates for them new problems of adjustment which 
many of them find it difficult to overcome. Low achievement 
in academic sphere and poor score on adjustment inventory are 
but indications of such difficulties which students from the rural 
areas secm to encounter. The problem calls for careful orient- 
ation programme for the incoming students, and the need for well- 
planned and vigorous student personnel services. 
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Investigators have often stressed the importance of intellectual 
stimulation and pointed to their association with intellectual de- 
velopment and academic attainments. Lord Robbins (Report, 
1963) has emphasized the role of environmental advantages and 
disadvantages in the academic performance of students, He has, 
in fact, hinted at the close association between parent's level of 
occupation and the educational achievement of children, In the 
present investigation, the high and low achievers did not differ 
with regard to the educational background of their parents, In 
fact, there was no clear evidence in support of environmental ad- 
vantage and its beneficial impact on academic performance to 
the extent that one would normally expect students to have better 
stimulation at home if both the parents are educated, In the 
present instance, no relationshi, mother's education to "- 
achievement of student was o. On the other hand, 
mothers of low achievers seemed to be superior in education than 
pe oL pieh ape de ego oerte a d: A 2 

parently, tal education is li to provide better - 
Dicen iiczulation at home and should have shown itself on the 
academic attainment of the student. It is just possible that pa- 
rental education by itself does not necessarily imply better intei- 
lectual stimulation for the children. Such parents probably being 
preoccupied with their vocations failed to take adequate interest 
the present findings. “A care planceod pany o6 DA DNAN 

c present findings. y study on the subject o! 
parental education and occupation and the student performance in 
academic spheres can throw light on many ofthe puzzling questions. 

Many investigators have discussed the question of parental 
advantages and. disadvantages and the relationship of father’s 
level of occupation to the academic attainment of students. Lord 
Robbins, for example, in his famous report has stressed the point. 
In the present study, however, only negligible association between 
parental occupation and academic achievement. was revealed. 

The research has thrown light on many psychological and 
background factors contributing to success and failure in univer- 
sity education. It has revealed certain factors that aid and: ac- 
celerate student's academic performance as well as those which 
retard the same. Apart from intelligence, the study has empha- 
sized the importance of certain personality factors especially an- 
xiety, adjustment and some motivational variables. The oper- 
ation of these factors would have come out in clearer perspective 
if the factors of basic intellectual capacity and scholastic aptitude 
had been controlled. But for various reasons, this was not feasible. 
Further, the study has been conducted on extreme groups of high 
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and low achievers. The procedure has certain obvious disadvant- 
ages. Due~to non-availability of failed students in large numbers, 
the criterion of the unsuccessful group had to be slightly lowered 
by the inclusion of some students who had obtained third division 
in their examination. Similarly, the original plan was to include 
only first division students in the high criterion group. But their 
number was so small in the University that it became necessary 
to include seme second division students with high marks. It 
is possible that due to this relaxation in the criteria for the consti- 
tution of the groups, many of the differences which would have 
emerged sharply have been tempered and moderated. However, 
it can be asserted that the studyhas revealed the importance of 
factors like intelligence and some personality, motivational and 
background variables associated with success and failure of the 
students. Many of these factors are capable of being 1remedicd 
and controlled. A proper scheme of students’ admission and 
counselling can mitigate some of these which hampe: the low achie- 
vers so that they can achieve reasonable degree of success and 
thereby reducing the colossal wastage and frustration which they 
represent. With ever-increasing demand for admission to seats 
of higher learning, it is essential that a policy be followed so that 
only those who liave a reasonable chance of success and who can 
secure the highest level of attainment with their native endow- 
ments and earlier training should be admitted. Only then can 
our meagre educational resources be utilised to the best advant- 
age. Factors which hamper academic attainments require to be 
checked and remedied. 


'The faculty perception of factors associated with successful 
and unsuccessful student performance has emphasized the import- 
ance of intellectual and motivational qualities. Test results have 
also stressed the same set of factors. It is obvious that in any pro- 
gramme of student selection, besides the performance in earlier 
examinations, intelligence, anxiety, general adjustment, motiva- 
tion and certain background factors have to be taken into account. 
Each one by itself may not bea very reliable indicator of future 
academic performance. But taken together, they are likely to 
yield better prediction of students' success or failure than anyone 
single indicator. 


The obvious point that emerges from the findings of the pre- 
sent investigation is that assessment of I.Q. and students’ results 
in examination require to be supplemented by personality and 
motivational variables for predicting success or failure in scho- 
lastic achievement. It calls for a reorientation of the usual pro 
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cedures of selection for admitting students for higher education. 
Failure and underachievement imply that the resources of the 
country put into education are not being properly utilized. A 
well-designed selection procedure putting due emphasis on intel- 
lectual as well as non-intellectual factors found to be associated 
with the more successful students is likely to go a long way in mi- 
nimizing the preventable wastage of both human and material 
resources which the country can ill-afford at this juncture. 


The study revealed that neither the high nor the low achie- 
vers attached much importance to proper study habit. How- 
ever, the result that seems to stand out is the fact that high achie- 
vers tended to begin their study earlier in the year while low 
achievers started systematic work when the examination was very 
close. It is the defective system of our education and examination 
which permits the postponement of study to a time only just prior 
to the examination. lt is obvious that in many cases poor per- 
formance can be ascribed to the deferment of serious studies to 
the examination period. It is significant to observe that roam- 
ing and gossiping have been mentioned as one of the most frequent 
ways of spending the leisure by many students. Obviously the 
curricular requirements were either not exacting enough, or they 
failed to elicit interest in the students. Moreover, the system of 
education is such that the pressure of work-load and class-assign- 
ments was not there, or it could be easily avoided leaving suffi- 
cient scope for aimless and futile pursuits like roaming and gos- 
siping which seem to have developed into a major interest in many 
students. If the system of the university education is such that 
periodic class tests and quizzes are held which would count in the 
overall academic grading of the students, it would be imperative 
on all to be on their toes right from the beginning of their acade- 
mic session and many cases of failure and undei-achievement would 
thereby be avoided. The system of one annual examination is 
certainly at fault and responsible for wrong study techniques fol- 
lowed by many students. It has also fostered in many aimless- 
ness and lethargy for the major part of the year. 


Motivation provides the necessary direction of efforts and tells 
how much the individual is capable of exerting. The inter-re- 
lationship of motivation to academic attainment is not simple. 
In the present study, on many scores, the lew achievers seemed to 
be more highly motivated. It is obvious that what is important 
is not just high motivation or wanting more. What is required 
is better channelization of one’s dynamic energies in the directions 
which are chosen realistically and showing persistence in one’s 
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efforts in attaining it. The present study clearly points to this 
differential between the high and low achievers. The Oaklaho- 
ma studies (1952) have revealed certain personality differentials 
between high and low achievers. The high achieving students 
were willing to take responsibility while the low had contradictory 
motives. Intellectual variables can operate effectively only when 
personality functions are properly integrated. As has been point- 
ed out earlier, along with intelligence and earlier academic result, 
the study has generally stressed the importance of adjustment, 
anxiety and motivation in academic attainments. To be success- 
ful in academic pursuits, besides adequate intellectual competence, 
high motivation, persistence, greater reality-orientation: and bet- 
ter adjustment are required. High level of anxiety seems to be 
-task-interfering. Tt is the bounden duty of every educational ins- 
titution to mitigate hampering influences so that every student 
can achieve according to his potentiality. The current system 
of admission to the University courses-has not been successful 
in weeding out those who are intellectually and emotionally un- 
suited, and motivationally inadequate for higher education. 
Though almost every educationist feels the insufficiency. of our 
educational system in this regard, hardly any University has so 
far instituted any scientific programme in the direction. The re- 
sults have conclusively pointed out that a great many of the stu- 
dents who have not been able to successfully pursue their studies 
are neither intellectually prepared, emotionally well-adjusted, nor 
motivationally sound for University education. So far the edu- 
cational institutions have mostly relied upon some assessment of 
intellectual capacities for selecting the students, and have ignored 
the non-cognitive factors. Very few institutions have cared about 
helping the students in his various problems of adjustment. - The 
present investigation has demonstrated the importance of both 
these factors in educational sphere, and thereby has indicated the 
the necessity of a shift in emphasis in the selection procedures which 
would -take. due cognizance of non-intellectual variables in acade- 
mic success and failure. Moreover, it also points to the need for 
ameliorative measures for helping the students to properly chan- 
nelize their energies, and to deal successfully with their anxieties, 
and adjust properly with their environment. "These facets of life 
of the student have usually remained in a state of neglect in our 
educational institutions, and are partly responsible. for the high 
rate of failure and wastage. Measures like counselling and a 
programme of student personnel services are urgently required 
if the rate of failure 2nd consequent wastage of man-power 
is ‘to be reduced. — ` i nc 3 : : 
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